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RELIGIOUS COMMUNICATIONS. 


For the Christian Observer. 


SOME ACCOUNT OF THE REV. DAVID 
BROWN; LATE SENIOR CHAPLAIN 
OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY; 
AND PROVOST OF THE COLLEGE 
OF FORT-WILLIAM. 


(Concluded from p, 6.) 


From the year 1788, to the year 
1800, a period of twelve years, Mr. 
Brown was indefatigably occupied 
in the various duties of bis ministry 
in Calcutta. In the latter year, he 
was appointed Provost of the Col- 
lege of Fort-William—a_ situation 
he continued to hold till the college 
was reduced. The following ex- 
tract from a letter written In the 
fatter year, to his early and revered 
friend the Rev. William Jesse, will 
afford a brief but pleasing view of 
his employments, and of his suc- 
cess, during that period. 

“ About three years ago, I renew- 
ed my acquaintance with you in a 
most unexpected manner. Among 
some old books, sold by a native, I 
found your Parochialia. I was de- 
lighted with the doctrines which I 
had heard drop from your lips, more 
avo, and 


' which then distilled as the dew into 


q 


my ears. The foundation, under 


God, which you laid in me, and upon 
_which the beloved man of Gad, Jo- 


seph Milner, of blessed memery, 
_ built, has never been shaken. ‘ Je- 
sus Christ, and bim crucified,’ has 
vecen my almost only theme since I 
entered the ministry; and [ have 
Witnessed the power of the name of 
, jesus on the hearts of several in 
iS Country, some of whom sleep 
Christ. Observ. Ne. 182. 


* 


in him. The doctrine of the atone- 
ment has ever been the great object 
of my zeal; and, through the grace 
of God, I still go on to teach and 
preach Jesus Christ.” 

“Tt has pleased God to shew me 
ereat troubles aud great mercies ; 
to carry me through evil report and 
through good report; and it is be- 
cause his mercies fail not, that Iam 
not consumed. ‘Since I arrived in 
this country (more than fourteen 
year's ago,) | have been constantly 
employed in preaching three or four 
times every week. I have for some 
years been first chaplain at this presi- 
dency,* and for above ten years have 
had a Sunday-evening and weekly 
lecture at the old mission church, at 
which 1 commenced my labours in 
Calcutta soon after my arrival in the 
couutry. I have a full church, and 
several of the first rank in this settle- 
ment attend. Some of them know 
the truth as it isin Jesus, and feel 
the power of his resurrectionon their 
hearts. God has given me to find 
favour in the eyes of our Governor 
Generals, Marquis Cornwallis, Lord 
Teignmouth, and Marquis Welles- 
ley: the last has lately founded a 
college at Fort William, of which 
he has been pleased to appoint me 
the Provost ; and my friend, Mr. 
Buchanan, (a man of eminent jearn- 
ing, and an able minister of the New 
Testament,) the Vice-provost. It is 
to be my peculiar office to teach the 
Christian religion to the junior ser- 
vants of the Company who are to 


* He was appointed to the Presidency 
Church, by Lord Teignmouth, in 1704 
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enter the college. I rejoice at this 
wonderful call, and pray that I may 
lave grace and wisdom to declare 
the whole counsel of God; and I 
entreat your prayers, my dear reve- 
rend sir, that I may be found lalth- 
ful—faith/ul unto death.’ 

Mr. Brown’s first wife died in 
fuly, 1794, leaving only one daugh- 
ter behind her. Three sons had 
died in their infancy under inocula- 
tion for the small pox. Atller two 
vears of widowhood, in July, 17%5, 
he married Miss Cowley, who sur- 
Vives, With nine children, to lament 
his loss, and to cherish a grateful 
remembrance of his piety and affec. 
tton. . 

In the year 1865, Mr. Brown pre- 
pared a xenecial on the progress 
und state of religion in Calcutta, for 
the Society for promoting Chrisu ran 
Knowledge, which gives a modest, 
but comprehensive, view oi the good 
effects procuced by his labours dur- 
ing the preceding ycars of his resi- 
dence at Calcutta, aided as they had 
heen, in the carlier years, by the 

fey. John Owen (now chaplain- 

ceneral,) and afterwards by the Rev. 
Claudius Buchanan, who, © since 
his setucment in Caicutta, had regu- 
larly shared with him all the duties 
of the mission cangregatio yg 

‘Tt will be cntioks ictory,’ he adds, 
“to the Society to be informed, 
‘hat our united efforts have not been 
without success. We have seen 
ihe congregation rs oe 
ing In numbers, respectability, and 
seriousness. 

“ Through the pious zeal and 
— of individuats, the church 

nas been now egain considerably en- 
largced, veninaty new furnished, and 
ihe premises extended, at the cost 
of about four theusand pounds: and 
the public utility of the church has 
obtained for it the favourable notice 
of Government, which has now ex- 
‘ended to it the same protection and 
aiditaffordstothe settlement church, 
and has granted an annual amount 
‘a defray the current expense of or- 
ranist,; servants, lights, &c. besides 
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the sum of rather more than eich- 
teen hundred pounds to pay off al! 
arrears incurred by needful repairs, 
oC. 

‘Phe zeal of the mission congre- 
gration has been further manifested 
by raising a /und for the maintenance 
of a mituster whenever he shall ar- 
rive. (I ine iund woes on Increasing 
by mount! CO ntributions, and affords 
a reasonable prospect of support and 
comlort to future missionaries ; a 
circumstance which cannot fail to 
engage the Society to renew their 
efforts on behalf of their Calcutta 
mission. 

“The above brief view of past 
and present circumstances will be 
acceptable to the Society for promot- 
ing Christian Knowledge, by whose 
countenance I have been enpcourag- 
ed to proceed hitherto. i think 
also I owe it to the Society to add a 
few words respecting the state of 
religion in Bengal, baving witnessed 
its progress from the first arrival of 
Lord Cornwallis in India, in 1786, 
to the present period ; during which: 
term of years there has been a grow- 
ing attention to religious principles, 
and an observable improvement in 


religious practice ; anda remarkable 
change has been cffected on the 


public mind and morals of this com- 
munity. 

“The awful history of the French 
Revolution prepared the minds ot 
our countrymen to support the prin- 
ciples of religion and loyalty, which 
our Jute Governor General’? (Lord 
Teignmouth) ‘ considered it his 
most sacred duty to uphold with the 
weight of his authority. He resoly- 
ed, touse his own words to me, ‘te 
make it be seen that the Christian 
rcligion was the religion of the stace; 
and thereinve at different times he 
appeared in his place as chief repre: 
sentative of the British Nation, at 
tended to church ig ail the officer: 
of Government, | on the Chris: 
tian religion (ie most public marke 
respect of the zovernor of the coun 
try. These solemn acts, and tbe 
public thanksgivings which toob 
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place for the first time under Mar- 
quis Wellesley’s government, awa- 
kened a religious sense of things in 
many ; and led to an open and gene- 
val acknowledgment of the Divine 
Providence, which has been highly 
beneficial to the interests of true 
religion and virtue. 

“ Nor ous slit { to neglect to men- 
tion the services which ‘relig gion and 
morality have derived {ror n the in- 
stitution of (he College of Port-Wil- 
liam for the civil servants of the 
Company; who under this means 
have been delivered from the bon- 
daze of sioth and sensuality, and 
iromn the still worse yoke of the 
natives’ influence. ‘Vhis large and 
respeciabie part of the community 
have iasbibed a spirit of yirtuous 
emulation and literary 
whica bids fair to extend 
and science throughout the 
om bsg dominions. 

Vhe natives the mscives, It is to 
be presumed, will derive invaluable 
benefits from this iustitution, if duly 
supported; and i think we are au- 
therized to hope that the knowledge 
of the Gospel ationy the heathen, 
will, by the Divine blessing, be 
promoted by the success of this in- 
stitution.” 

it is observed, by the writer of the 
Memorial Sketches, the widow of 
this excellent minister, that, “to 
speak in the mildest manner, Mr. 
Brown found on his arrival at Cal- 
cutta, In 1786, that a deep ignorance 
on religious subjects, and a careless 
indifference to Christian duties, were 
but too generally prevalent there. 
Living witnesses can testify, that the 
Lord’s day, that distinguishing badge 
ofa Christian people, was nearly as 


research, 
relivion 
Coimpa- 


—litde regarded by the British as by 


the natives; the most noted distinc- 
tion being hardly more than the 
waving of the flag at head-quarters ; 

excepting as it was the well-known 
oignal for fresh accessions of dissi- 
pation. In short, it would hardly be 
velicved in Calcutta now, how the 
sunday was openly negiccted then.” 
“Tt was frequently that 


reer, 
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there could be no use in keeping 
holy the Seventh day, in a heathen 
country ; since the common people 
not being, as in England, Christians, 
the example was not needed.” “ In 
truth, no dusiness (any more than 
/.éeasure) whether public or private, 
was discontinued on the Lord’s day.” 

In ten years, the change was 50 
remarkable, that the churchyard, 
and even streets adjoining thechurch 
where Mr. Brown officiated, were 
regularly thronged with palanquins 
and other equipages, where, but « 
few years before, scarcely half a 
dozen had usually appeared; and the 
number of communicants was greatly 
multiplied. 

“ Strangers from Europe, and the 
sister presidencies of India, have 
expressed themselves struck at the 
ig tone of the religious advan- 
tagcs of Calcutta; and ‘have freely 
admitted tltat they had not witnessed, 
vyhere, more, eager attendance, 
and deyout observance of the ordi- 
nuances of religion. That a church 
has been built up of living stones; 
that a godly people, loving holiness, 
have risen up in India; is then a 
fact, that may be safely credited. 
And assurediy, in having accom- 
plished this, he may well be consi- 
dered as having been made eminent- 
ly useful. Whatever moral or 
political changes our Asiatic states 
have in the course of this period 
undergone; his warning and en- 
couraging voice was uninterruptedly 
heard in the churches of Calcutta 
for twenty-five years.” 

The secret of his success will be 
found in the following extracts. 

Though Mr. Brown had not the 
slightest pretension to be what is 
called a popular preacher, ‘‘ yet he 
was remarkable for a deeply serious 
and impressive manner in preaching, 
which had perhaps a greater force 
than his words: of this a sensible 
hearer once observed, soon after he 
was appointed to the Presidency 
Church; ‘ Whoever may not believe 
as Mr. Brown preaches, he makes it 
impossible to suspect he does no, 


clsev 








ta 
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believe so himself: for which reason 
alone, we could not but be attentive 
hearers, when we see hiin evident- 
ly sc much in earnest.’ 

“He has acknowledyed he felt 
the habitual persuasion on his mind, 
that in the congregation he had to 
address, there might be one, who for 
the first time would hear Christ 
preached; or perhaps one, who for 
the last time might lisien to the 
Gospel sound. Such feelings kept 
alive in him a solemn earnestness 
both in composition and delivery.” 
‘** He at all times alike felt, in com- 
mon with many pious ministers of 
the Church of England, that the 
urgent importance of religion will 
scarcely produce its due effect, un- 
less it is combined with comprehen- 
sive views of the general scheme of 
Revelation. The foundations of the 
Christian character can be laid only 
in a deep sense of the ruined condi- 
tion of mankind; in a present im- 
pression of the unspeakable perfec- 
tions of the Supreme Being ; in 
awful views of the extent and obliga- 
tion of the law and commandment 
of God; in painfully strong convic- 
tions of the exceeding sinfulness of 
sin; In a living recollection of the 
great love wherewith our Master 
and only Saviour, Jesus Christ, hath 
loved us; an intimate persuasion of 
the value of his atonement and in- 
tercession ; and an entire renuncia- 
tion of aj} dependence on our own 
nefits. as entitling us to the Divine 
favour; in a profound and humiliat- 
ing setise Of the corruption and de- 
ceittalness of our own hearts, and a 
ilial reliance on the aid of the Holy 
Spirit to quicken our moral percep. 
t.on and purify our carnal affections, 
iv infuse into us all holy desires, 
succour us in all holy exercises, and 
jortify us in all Christian virtue.” 

“On his appointment in 1800 to 
the Provostship of the College of 
Fort-Wiiliam, he saw a new sphere 
of religious usefulness open to him: 
and superintended with renewed 


alacrity, the heavy duties necessarily 
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attendant on the first formation and 
arrangement of a collegiate esta- 
blishment. He looked forward to 
the recompense of reware which he 
desired to obtain, in winning souls to 
the paths of serious piety, from 
among the youth brought, by this 
institution, under his especial obser- 
vation: and it is undeniably true, 
that a striking improvement took 
place in the moral deportment of 
the students of the college. Among 
other means for attaining this advan- 
tage, they were induced by its rules 
to become regular in attendance on 
the ordinances of religion ; which in 
some of them laid the groundwork 
of a serious and consistent profes- 
sion of the Christian faith.” 

When, in consequence of the re- 
duction of the scale of the College 
of Fort-William in 1806, the officers 
of provost and vice-provost were 
ordered to be discontinued, Mr, 
Brown, in the absence of Dr. Bu- 
chanan, who was then on the coast 
of Malabar, proposed, with his cha- 
racteristic disinterestedness, to con- 
tinue his services without any salary, 
“ from aconviction that he coul dnot 
devote his time and attention more 
usefully in the service of the Com- 
pany than by promoting the success 
of the college.’ ‘The Governer- 
General, Sir George Barlow, pro- 
fessed himself deeply struck with 
Mr. Brown’s conduct on this occa- 
sion, but his offer was not accepted. 

Soon after this period anew sphere 
of active usefulness was opened to 
him, by the operations of the Dible 
and Church Missionary Societies in 
Asia. 

‘He was the first whom they in- 
vited to be their secretary in those 
regions. And he exerted for them 
the same ardour of spirit which had 
ever characterized him in the cause 
of the Christian faith: and his la- 
bour for them was alike indefatigabie 
and gratuitous.” 

‘¢ He considered the rising of the 
Bible Society in Britain as forming 
a grand era in the history of Chris: 
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tianity. The Bible he entitled, ‘ The 
Great Missionary, which should 
speak in ali tongues the wondertul 
works of God.’ All his hopes of 
the extension of Christianity cen- 
tered in this one point, that God 
would magnify his word above all 
his Name, and that by the gift of 
ihe Scriptures of Truth to all peo- 
ple a second, more widely extend- 
ed, pentecostal influence would be 
produced, and a remedy be fully 
provided for the judicial sentence 
inflicted on mankind at Babel.” 

And when he was relieved of his 
charge of the mission church, by 
the appointment of the Rev. Mr. 
‘Thomason, and it might be suppos- 
ed he would have availed himself of 
such a moment to secede from the 
field of his labours, as Secretary to 
the Bible Society, he found himself 
linked anew to that country. Inthe 
service of that Society from the 
moment that he became connected 
with it, he lent himself, with all the 
zeal of his ardent youth, to assist in 
the great work of effecting the dif- 
fusion of the Christian Scriptures 
over the whole East. He made it, 
he said, “the dream of his night 
and the thought of his day,”’ to devise 
every kind of plan for prosecuting 
this important, and, as it proved, 
this closing purpose of his life. 

He even applied with his sons to 
the pursuit of the Hebrew, Syriac, 
Arabic, and Armenian languages, 
with a view to the translation and 
circulation of the Scriptures, and the 
promotion of the objects of the Bi- 
ole and Church Mission Societies. 
In such efforts was Mr. Brown en- 
zaged to the closing period of his 
‘fe, and even during his last illness. 
Uhe following are extracts from his 
‘atest letters on these subjects writ- 
‘en only a few months before his 
Jeath. You have planted,” he 
s4yS, In a letter to the Rev. Mr. 
Owen, one of the Secretaries of 
‘he British and Foreign Bible Socie- 
‘y: “You have planted a root in 
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India, which wil! flourish to eternity. 
Who can appreciate the gift of the 
Bible in all languages! lis price is 
above rubies: it is lite from the dead. 

** This year, the most important in 
my whole life, has given birth to a 
Bible Society at Calcutta—the scene 
of my sorrows and my labours, 
(whatever they may be.) We began 
with zeal, moderated by prudence 
and circumspection, and have pro. 
ceeded with caution, knowing what 
tender ground we had to tread upon 
in India. The Lord, to him be the 
glory, hath prospered us in all things. 
The respectable phalanx of our Com- 
mittee has protected us from scof- 
fers, and ferrorists, who are yet 
more dangerous. All stand firm to 
the original purpose, of giving the 
Bible, and the Bible alone: thus 
forming no party, and interfering 
with no prejudices which are not 
directly ahti-Christian. We have 
much to do. Java has opened an 
almost bound!ess scene of usefulness. 
Hundreds of thousands of nominal 
Christians need the Bible; and it 
wili be wanted through the whole 
extent of the Indian Archipelago. 
Ceylon alone presents a most exten- 
sive field. It is a thirsty land, and 
demands of us ‘living water.’ 

“The books for your library at 
Calcutta are arrived in most per- 
fect condition. They are well! 
chosen, highly useful, and most 
necessary to our present operations. 
You have heard of the self-propa- 
gating Banyan tree, letting down 
its roots from its highest branches, 
and multiplying itself far and wide; 
but perhaps you have not heard 
that two trees go by that name, 
and that both are generally planted 
by the natives of India close to- 
gether and grow upentwined. They 
ure called the Butt and the Peepel. 
You have planted the butt‘ the 
Bible ;’ and you have placed * learn- 
ing,’ by this gift of a library, beside 
it, Which will grow up together with 
it, Thus, united, may the Banyan 
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flourish—while we sleep in dust, 
waiting for him who Is the resurrec- 
tion and the life. 

“T am now digesting a plan for 
reading publicly the Scriptures. The 
Church Mission Society wiil aid this 
object. Next to the silent operation 
of the Bible Society, 1 expect the 
greatest good (if it please God to 
prosper the work of our hands) from 
this undertaking. 

«“¢Vhe time is short,’ at least my 
time, and I wish to see the word of 
(god, and the word of God alone, sent 
forth and circulated, and even heard, 
under, as it were, every grecn tree.” 

He observes in another letter, 
addressed te a meinber of the Com- 
miittee of the Church Missionary So- 
C iety— Next to the reading of the 
Scriptures, the hea wing of them read 
must be the createst benefit and 
blessing to mankind. The Bible 

Society ‘has provided for the one, and 
yours has begun to provide for the 
other. They send forth the Scrip- 
tures, and you make them vocal, in 
all lands. Both will accomplish a 
glorious work, and contribute above 
all other means (except the conver- 
sion of the Jews) towards filling the 
earth with the knowledge of the 
Lord. May the Lord of heaven and 
earth prosper your Society, and give 
his blessing to ‘the operations of both 
in the East ! : 

Early in 1812, he was attacked by 
the severe illness which terminated 
his eminently useful life on the 14th 
of June in that year, and in the 49th 
year of his age. “To increasing 
bodily weakness he gave no other 
heed, than to make it a spur to him 
to labour the more exceedingly.” It 
pleased God “that the crowning 
labour of his tife in the Christian 
ininistry should be the publication of 

the First Report of the Caicutta 


Ausiliary Bible Society.’ During 


the whole course of his illness, “ his 
holy habit of unreserved aE 
-o the avill of God, as marked by his 


Rev. David Brown. { Feb. 
providences, shone forth. He never 
uttered a repining sound, that his 


reluctant and painful effort” an at- 
tempted voyave to sea, “had been 
made in vain; but sincerely thought 
and declared that all was well: 
much as if the plan had succeeded, 
according to the wishes and expecta- 
tions of his anxious friends, for the 
restoration of his health and useful- 
ness, 

“ [lis last morning was particularly 
calm, collected, and resigned ; and his 
last breath spoke thankfulness for the 
merciful consolations showered down 
upon him, and the great kindnesses 
that had been shewn him on every 
band, and his confidence in the gra- 
cious purposes s of his God. 

“While in the act of thus express- 
ing his humble gratitude to God and 
man, he closed his eyes, and raised 
his feeble hands and still moved his 
lips In inward worship=—-but his voice 
was heard no more ! 

* A funcral sermon was preached 
at each of the churches; andthe mis- 
sion church was bung in black on the 
mournful occasion, in honour of his 
revercd memory, and in respectful 
deference to the deep feeling of sor- 
row in the congregation on their 
lamented bereavement. 

“The reverence in which the 
character and memory of Mr. Brown 
were held, in the community among 
which he.had so long ministered, was 
testified in some touching and uncom- 
mon instances, which ought to be 
recorded to their mutual honour.” 

These the limits I have assigned 
to mysclf will not permit me to 
transcribe, although they are singu- 

arly gratifying, and reflect credit in 
a high degree not only on the charac- 
ter of Mr. Brown, but on that of the 
community among whom he had so 
long laboured. I must refer the 
reader for them to the work itself, 
which is replete with interesting de- 
tails and most important instruction. 
My object, indeed, in extracting 
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from a work of 500 pages so brief 
and imperfect a sketch of the life and 
labours of this distinguished minister 
of Christ, is to draw the public at- 
tention to a volume wiich deserves 
and will abundantly reward their at- 
tention, and which his surviving ici- 
low-labourers in the vineyard ol 
Christ will find weil calculated to 
kindle their zeal and animate their 
exertions. 

The twelve Sermons which close 
this volume, are valuable specimens 
of that plain, practical, unassuming 
and yet influential style of preac hing, 
which, in the case of Mr. Brown, God 
was pleased to honour by making it 
the means of gradually and silently 
producing such remarkable cifects 
on his congregation. 

I cannot better conclude this 
sketch, than by quoting a part of the 
closing passage ot Mrs. Brown’s ex- 
cellent Memoir. ‘It wiil probably 
surprise the attentive reader in iine- 
land, to have placed before him 
sketches of a pious and conscientious 
ministry at Calcutta, which has been 
in lively exercise throughout a period 
of twenty-six years.” 

“ The silence of Mr. Brown and 
his associates, on the diligence and 
success of their ministerial labours, 
Was accordant to their own humble 
views of themselves ; which incised 
then: to lay their hand on their mouth, 


and their mouth in the dust, ratacr 
than speak with boastful tips. it 
would have been doine violence to 


themselves to utler more than, ‘ We 
are unprofitable servants.’ 
“But as there is a time 
lisnce, so is there < 
and that which is sec 
known. ‘The alent 
scoms spreading 
the fndtan 


sprang up, and 
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now these lebourers have been calica 
to their rest, that 
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fully cultivated her eastern field: 
silent and unobserved they laboured, 
and others have entered into their 
labours. 

‘Tt remains to pray, that God 
may abundantly give the increase; 
and that the great Lord of the harvest 
may be pleased to send forth more 
labourers into his vineyard of Asia; 
and when he giveth the word, that 
great may be the company of the 
preachers, and the number of them 
that hear be multiplied.’ S. 


To the Editor of the Christian Observey. 


* THe Appendix to Mr. Jebb’s Ser- 
mons,” though quite uncontroversial 
in its purpose, has already provoked 
the animadversions of two writers in 
the Christian Observer. To the 
former of these writers, your pages 
contain ayeply, bearing the signature 


of Amtcus, which, in my judg ment, 
completely frees me from the neces- 
sity of m. iking a single observation 
upon LOE strictures of N—. it, 
remarking on the lecter of my second 
oppo ome iam  cavare how much 
ought to be done. ALuzrus is indeed 
no orcinery wiriner: bur that very 
circunisiance renders it the more 
imperious duty to discard all selfish 
timidity, In cGetengine a cause thus 
powerful, yosed : and indeed, In 
hese days ol herce pclemical coi teh 
tion, ¢ GHG Ceviud Oeddda,} there is 
SOME e peireshin e in the very 
Lituce of iy discussion witha 
Writer Wid aust Wins US to forget, 
Whet he emunentiy possesses, the 
skiliand power of a subtle disputant, 
courtesy of a gentleman, and 

rity of a Christian. 
pies divides the subject of 
di into two parts: the one, 
‘ring to the great body of Pro- 
tesiant churches; the other, to the 


Church of England. In his letter, 
he confines himself to the former 
pic: in his postscript,he gives some 
faint 8. that he may hereafter 
discuss the latter. As, however, hi: 
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animadversions have been for some 
months beiore the public, and as the 
completion of his original plan may 
be still very remote, I think it right, 
with your permission, to offer some 
reply to what has been already said ; 
confining myself for the present, after 
the example of ALBius, to the subject 
of continental Protestantism. 

ALB1US commences his strictures 
With an examination and defence of 
the principle maintained in the cele. 
brated protest of Spires: namely, 
that Scrifiturc ts to be interpreted by 
Scripture alone ; the obscurer parts of 
Scripture, by those which are more 
clear ; and, in the first place, he 
supposes, that “ Mr. Jebb would not 
object to this rule, ifit were confined 
within narrow bounds, and employed 
only as one among other maxims of 
explication.” The supposition would 
be strictly just, were not the limitation 
somewhat equivocal. J not only do 
not object tothe rule, when properly 
understood ; 1 most cordially embrace 
it. But I goturther still: and tothe 
utmost power of a very private and 
humble individual, I would resist the 
confinement of this rule within closer 
bounds, or its association with other 
maxims, than those which our church 
has unequivocaily sanctioned, and our 
best and wisest churchmen have 
zealously maintained. 

Still, however, I must avow myself 
unsatisfied with the principle of 
self-interpretation, as maintained in 
the Protestof Spires. License there 
t§ Claimed, for each individual teach- 
er, and, by obvious implication, for 
each individual learner, to deduce, 
for himself, the doctrine of the Di- 
vine word, from the Divine word 
alone, without any regard had to the 
doctrine of the church. And herein, 
to my apprehension, consists the 
grand distinction between Chuarch- 
of-England Catholicity, and foreign 
Protestantism. Our church, indeed, 
asserts the interpretation of Scripture. 
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primarily deduced from Scripture 
itself, respecting the great Catholic 
verities : but she asserts it, as deduced 
by the consent of the Catholic Church, 
especially in the first four councils. 
To this interpretation she adheres ; 
and while she encourages all her 
capable members to study the Scrip- 
tures for themselves,explainingScrip- 
ture by Scripture, it is always under 
the express provision, that they never 
so Interpret that Scripture, as, in mate 
ters of faith, to contradict this ancient 
and established interpretation drawn 
from catholic consent. And if it be 
said, that, in their subsequent confes+ 
sions,(subsequent, I mean, to the Pro- 
test of Spires,) the — Churches 
profess a certain qualified respect 
for that consent, it must be observed, 
that such professions are strongly at 
variance both with the letter and 
the spirit of that Protest ; and it may 
as well be intimated here, that, io 
my next letter, the value of those 
professions will be called in question. 
Nor can greater weight be allowed 
to the probable argument, that the 
Protestant Churches claimed and ex- 
ercised the power of defining articles 
of faith, and prescribing terms of 
communion. Ecclesiastical history, 
and living facts which will one day 
become the subject of ecclesiastical 
history, afford but too melancholy, 
though, at the same time, most in- 
structive evidence, how possible it 1s 
to infringe such articles of faith, and 
evade such terms of Gommunion; a 
natural consequence indced, where 
the churches began the inquiry dé 
novo for themselves; and where in- 
dividuals were taught to insutute a 
similar inquiry, according to the doc- 
trine of the Protest, not only without 
consulting the sense of antiquity, but, 
as it would seem, at the very least, 
in contradistincticn to the duty or the 
usefulness of any such consultation. 
The objection urged in the Ap- 
nendix against the rule, as wrltn: 
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-diy maintained in the Protest of 
Spires, ALBUS resolves to two 
heads:—Il. It leaves individuals to 
their own guidance, in the interpre- 
tation of Scripture, unassisted by the 
results of antecedent investigation. 
2 By making plainer passages a 
standard of construction for the 
more obscure, it would despoil Re- 
velation of all its specific richness, 
and leave it nothing beyond its sim- 
pler and ordinary elements. laccept 
this abridged form, as very compe- 
tently expressive of my meaning; 
and, on each of these heads, I will 
endeavour to meet the observations 
of your able correspondent. 

Ansius conceives, that the rule 
seither is, nor can be, liable to the 
jrst objection; imasmuch as, ‘to 
make room for this objection, every 
individual must not only study Scrip- 
ture for himself, comparing one part 
vt it with another, but he must work 
purely alone, discarding ail com- 
mentary, all exposition, all annota- 
tion, all discourse, either written or 
spoken, ancient or modern.” It ts 
most willingly conceded, that, to 
make room for the cited objection 
against naked self-interpretation, not 
as a principle, but as a practice, this 
Monstrous practical absurdity would 
be an indispensable pre-requisite. 
It will be recollected, however, that, 
in the Appendix, the objection is 
brought, not against the practice, but 
against the principle. The words 
there employed are the following: 
“ Suppesing it once established, that 
holy Scripture is to be interpreted 
exclusively from itself, what, in the 
Nature of things, is to follow, but 
that the inquirer of the nineteenth 
century is to begin and end, where 
the inquirer of the first century be- 
gan and ended?” This I did mean 
to represent; and this I am still 
obliged to think would be the neces- 
sary consequence, if each individual 
were Immediately to derive his reli- 
gion from the Bible alone. And that 
‘his consequence has not followed 
Christ. Obsery. No. 182 
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must be traced, not to any prophy- 
Jactic virtue in the rule itsel!, but to 
a provision in the constitution, both 
of human nature and human society, 
which renders the strict and exclu- 
sive observance of such a rule abso- 
lutely impossible. No man ever 
did, or ever could, come tothe study 
of Scripture, without previous no- 
tious, imbibed fromexternal sources; 
which previous notions, more or less 
palpably, must become to him prin- 
ciples of interpretation: and no man 
deliberately perseveres in the study 
of Scripture, unmoved by impulses 
more or less consciously received 
from a system of external agency ; 
from the society in which he lives, 
from the books which he reads, from 
the religious teacher whom he hears, 
or from the religious community to 
which he belongs. And hence, it is 
tolerably clear, that, in the course 
of individual study, Scripture never 
can be strictly and exclusively in. 
terpreted by Scripture alone. This 
moral impracticability, however, of 
close adherence to the rule of naked 
sel{f-interpretation, does not preclude 
us from examining the natural con- 
sequences of that rule, could it be 
carried into effect;* and the fact, 


* To combat an impracticable rule, may 
seem akin to fencing with a shadow. Let 
it, however, be remembered, that the at- 
tempt to carry this rule into practice has 
been frought with the most deadly conse- 
guences. In the kingdom of Grace, we 
are exhorted to aim continually after unat- 
tainable pertection: Be ye therefore perfect, 
EVEN as your Father which is in heaven is 
perfect. It might be worth considering, 
whether, in the antagonist empire, there 
may not also be a continual reaching after 
unattainable perversity. Socrnus once 
boasted, that, in a particular controversy, 
‘she had no teacher but God, and the 
Scriptures ;” Deum tantummodo precepto- 
rem habui, Sacrasque Literas. He would 
then willingly have added, that, ‘in the 
universal range of theology,” universa ipsa 
divinarum rerum scientid, he had ** no mas- 
ter whatever,” aud/um prorsus magistrum. 
But truth wrenches from him the mortify- 
ing avowal, that he had a master; that he 


had profited, both by the oral instruction 


I. 
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that its legitimate consequences are 
practically unattainable, might fur- 
nish its opponent with an additional 
argument, not widely differing from 
the argumentum ad absurdum. 

It is, most truly, not in a spirit 
either of subtlety or trifling, that I 
have advanced these last observa- 
tions. ‘Two paths lay before the 
writer of the Appendix: either to 
deny the possibility of exclusive 
self-interpretation ; or, for discus. 
sion sake, admitting: the possibility, 
to expose its mischievous effects: 
the latter path was preferred, as well 
because it leads him who chooses to 
erapple with the subject, more com- 
pletely into its mora! fastnesses, as 
because it seemed most likely to 
bring rigid s+if-interpretationists 


within full view of the deformity of 


their own system. 

The remaining maiter connected 
with the first objection to naked 
self interpretation, may be disposed 
of in a very few words. ALsivs, 
quoting by way of sanction, the du- 
thorities of the Confession of Wir- 
temberg, and of Bishop Jewel,* con- 


and the written commentaries of his uncle 
Lexivus. Seehis Epistle to AL Squarci- 
alupus ; Oper. tom. i. p. S62. It is curious 
to observe, how elaborately, and yet how 
unsuccessfully, Do.tor Tou/mine, in his 
Life of Socinus, pp. 156, 157, endeavours 


to diminish the theological obligations of 


the nephew to the uncle He is abundant- 
ly careful to keep out of view the decisive 
quotation just referred to, 


* I will confess myself unable to disco- 
ver that either of these authorities are 
much to Ausius’s purpose. In the Con- 
fi-ssion of Wirtemberg, students are direct- 
ed, not_to commentators at large, but to 
iiose who, ‘excited by tlie Divine Spirit, 
interpret Scripture by Scripture.” A vague 
direction, howeve ryin despite of its studi- 
ous hmitation: for what student may pre- 
sume to decide, that the commeniator to 
whom he applies was really e ypu by the 
Divine Spirit ?—unless, indeed 
for pvanted, 


it be taken 
that ann who profess to inter- 
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tends, that, “ considering this as the 
chief, or even as the cardinal, rule 
of scriptural interpretation, that 
Scripture is to be explained by 
Scripture, still we may and shouid 
employ ai the helps from human 
intellect that we can find.” The 
passage thus abridged, it is hoped, 
with all fairness to your correspon- 
denv’s meaning, demands a litile 
weighed reflection. To the union 


pret Scripture by Scripture are so excited: 
in which case, it is obvious, we shali have 
the Divine Spirit interpreting the same 
Scripture-passages, not only in different 
senses, but in senses diametrically opposite. 
‘The passage of Bishop Jewel seems still 
less in point. It is by no means to all the 
helps from human intellect that we can 
find, it is certainly not to an indefinite ex. 
tent, that the good Bishop would have us 
wander for instruction, He directs us, on 
the contrary, to ** THR DISCRETION AND 
WISDOM OF LEARNED FATHERS.” And 
who these wise, discreet, and learned fa. 
thers are, we learn from his context, in the 
very chapter and division to which ALBrus 
refers. ‘* You Anow right well, we despise 
not the authority of the holy fathers, but 
rather, in this sclfe-same plaee, have se 
together S. Augustine, S. Hierome, and §, 

Ambrose, three of the most ancient and ap- 
proved fathers : and throughout the whole dis- 
course of this apology, in the defence of the 


catholike truth of our religion, next unto God's | 


holy word have used no proof or authority so 


much, as the expositions and judgements of 7 


the holy fathers We despise them not there- 


Sore, but rather give God thankes in their be- 


halfe, for that :t hath picased him to provide 
so worthy instruments for his church, and 
therefore, we justly reprove you {the Papists} 
for that so unadvisedly, and without cause, ye 
have forsaken the steps of so holy fathers.” 
Shortly after follows the passage cited by 
Avsivs, Much more might be adduced 
from this very chapter and division, as well 
as from subsequent divisions of the same 
chapter, to shew, that, throughout this 
whole context, Bishop Jewel had no other 
kind of exposition in view, than the writ- 
ings of the fathers of the church. See 
Def of Apol. part 1. ch. ix. div. 1, &t.— 
= hether such a context be favourable to 

he doctrine of Agius, or to the doctrine 
of the Aprennik, it remains for candid 
readers to determine. 
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of the most sedulous and respectful 
scripture conference and collation, 
with the most enlarged and liberal 
use of the accumulated and progres- 
sive stores of sacred literature, there 
can assuredly be opposed not even 
the shadow of objection. But, even 
supposing the best and purest inten- 
tions in the biblical student, 1 con- 
ceive that something more 1s needlul 
to his preservation from dangerous, 
perhaps from fatal, error, The want 
of this additional something Is scarce- 
ly supplied by the succeeding words 
of ALBrus:—* Without at all sacri- 
ficing the principle of self-interpre- 
tation as our cardinal guide, we may 
profit, ever to an indefinite extent, 
from the antecedent or concurrent 
investigation of the wise, the learned, 
the studious and the pious.” I will 
own myself somewhat jealous of this 
‘indefinitely extended profit, from 
all the helps that we can find.’ I 
will confess my fears, that among 
the weighty volumes of the wise, 
the Jearned, the studious, and the 
pious, and among the lighter essays 
of those for whom it might not be 
dificult to find more appropriate 
epithets—(a class of writings, this 
last, Which Iam sure Ansius would 
reprobate, but which, | am equally 
sure, his unrestricted rule would 
inultiply }—I will confess my fears, 
‘hat, amidst such a miscellaneous 
gathering of commentators, the hon- 
est, but defenceless, student might 
be hurried far beyond the precincts 
of our holy faith. To the rule, 
therefore, that Scrifrture is to be in- 
terfireted by Scrifiiure, 1 could wish 
to see invariably annexed another 
rules—-guod semper, guod wbigue, 
guod ab omnibus ;—a rule, subordi- 
nate, indeed, and subsidiary, to the 
paramount authority of Scripture ; 
but which, if wisely studied, and 
iaithfully applied, will protect us 
alike from the wanderings of private 
fancy, and from the deceptions of 
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those who would entice us into 
various labyrinths of * erroneous and 
strange doctrine.” * 

The next point to be re-examined 
is the second objection to the sell- 
interpreting rule of the Protest of 
Spires; namely, that by making 
plainer passages a standard of con- 
struction for the more obscure, it 
would despot! Revelation of ail its 
specific richness, and leave it no- 
thing beyond its simpler and ordi- 
hary elements. 

In considering this branch of the 
subject, some misconception may 
possibly be removed, and some em- 
barrassment avoided, by inviting at- 
tention to the following particulars: 
—That objection was made to the 
rule, as announced in the Protest, 
without qualification or restriction, 
and, at the least, in contradistinction 
to church authority; that objection 
was made to the rule, not as it may 
and ought to be applied, in combi- 
nation with “a reverent attention to 
catholic consent, ’’} but, as it might be 


* «The perfection of Scripture is a point 
allowed, and is no part of the question be. 
tween us: the main question is, how we 
may be sure of reaping the full denefits of 
that perfection ; whether with the light of 
antiquity before us, or without it.—It might 
be shewn, tliat those who have least in- 
dulged their own fancies, but have adhered 
strictly to antiquity in the prime things, have 
done most honour to the perfection oi 
Scripture, and have kept the rule of faiti 
entire.” WavreRLAND on the importance 
of the Trinity, pp. 395—397. Cited by 
Doctor VAN Mitpertr. Bampt. Lect. 
p. o42. ‘he whole context of Dr. W. 
which it was unnecessary for Dr. V. M. to 
adduce, may be consulted with advantage. 


+ See Jebb’s Appendix, p. 367. Itis with 
peculiar grattfication, that I find this lan- 
guage sanctioned by the following weighty 
authority : nor can{ refrain from expressing 
my fervent hope, that such doctrine may 
long characterize the divinity chair of Ox- 
FORD. “* But, while our church is thus 
careful not to set up her authority as an 
unerring standard of truth, she omits not to 
testily her deference to the judgment o! 
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abused, and has been abused, in a 
manner foreign from the practice of 
all orthodox antiquity; and lastly, 
that objection was made to the rule, 
not only as announced in the Pro- 
test, but as since unhappily eluci- 
dated, by the practical commentary 
of Ultra-Socinian herestes inculcated 
from the chairs of foreign professors, 
and the pulpits of foreign theolowi- 
ans. These particulars may not, 
indeed, have been precisely laid down 
in the Appendix; but, with very 
slight attention, they may be collected 
from it: and, with these particulars 
in view, it was thought not merely 
allowable or expedient, but a boun- 
den duty, to set forth the extreme 
danger of the unrestricted rule, by 
an exhibition of its worst conse- 
quences; consequences, assuredly, 
not theoretic; and which it is my 
purpose hereafter to exemplify, by 
references tothe most popular works 
of the modern continental school. 
Having submitted this explana‘ory 
statement, I proceed to consider the 
further animadversions of ALBius. 
ile conceives, that “the second ob- 
fection involves two propositions, 
neither of whichit is very easy impli- 
citly to adopt: first, it implies that 
a clear passage can properly be em- 
ployed to explain the doctrine con- 
tatued in an obscure one, only when 
hoth treat of the same thing, and 
mean to piopound the same, or 
nearly the same, truth: seconid/y, it 
implies, that an identily of subjcct- 
matter between a plain and an ob- 
scure passage does seldom or never 
take place, and therefore cannot be 
assumed to exist, without leading to 
error.”? 
Aftier the most careful scrutiny, 
T can venture to pronounce, that the 
ormer of these propositions 1s net 
the church catholic, when it can be duty 
obtained. She every where shews her 
veadiness to abide by that judgment, and 
'o reverence it, in proportion to the evi- 
dence of its antiquity, and its uninterrupted 
conunuance.’==-VAN MInpe Bampt. 


ect. Pp 210. 


freb. 


either expressed or implied through- 
out the whole Appendix. So deeply, 
indeed, is this my conviction, that [ 
am willing to adopt a proposition 
Dearly its converse, almost in the 
precise words of my opponent; 
namely: * That a difficult passage 
may often be explained by means of 
a simpler one, when both passages 
do not contain the same doctrine, 
and even when the plainer, [I will 
add, even when the obscurer pas- 
sare] does not contain any doctrine 
at all.” The cases truly are innu- 
merable, and the classes of circum- 
stances cou!d not easily be reckoned, 
In which passages either totally or 
partially differing In their subject- 
matter may give and receive mutual 
elucidation. A few ofthose classes, 
however, may be intimated, were it 
only for the purpose of removing 
any misconception which may have 
arisen on this head respecting the 
views of the Appendix, and its 
writer. The meaning, then, of 
words and phrases may be settled, 
difficulties in grammatical construc- 
tion may be removed, figurative 
language may be elucidated, histo- 
rical allusions may be opened and 
verified, by tne careful and judi- 
clous collation of texts, which, in 
their leading purpose, have little 
or no similarity of relationship to 
each other. This admission might, 
with perfect consistency, have been 
mace in the Appendix; but surely 
its abseace may be pardoned, on 
the simple ground that no man of 
commoy sense, or common infor- 
mation, even slightly versed in the 
study of Scripture, could be sup- 
posed so ignorant as not to know, 
or sO extravagant as not to apply, 
these tirst principles of hermeneu- 
tical theology. The trath ts, that, 
however imperfect in its execution, 
the Appendix aimed at higher mat- 
ters; and, in the branch of it now 
under consideration, the aim = was 
to vuard against the unqualified, 
irrevular, and Heentious application 
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of a rule which requires much cau- 
tion, even in its most legitimate use,* 
to cases almost,if not altogether, be- 
yond its lawful sphere of operation. 

Phe second proposition deduced by 
Axrius from the second objection 
urged in the Appendix, against the 
vule of naked self interpretation, now 
remains to be considered. The ob- 
jection, it will be recollected, was, 
that by making plainer passages a 
standard of construction for the more 
obscure, this unrestricted rule wou!d 
despoil Revelation of all its specific 
richness, and leave it nothing beyond 
its simpler and ordinary elements. 
The remaining proposition deduced 
by Aueius from this objection, as 
urged in the Appendix, is, That an 
identity of subject-matter between a 
plain and an obscure passage does 
scldom or never take place, and 
thereiore cannot be assumed to exist, 
without leading to error.” 

From the maintenance of this pro. 
position, Ido not shrink; and the 
office of maintaining it, for the present 
is both brief and easy, since your 
able correspondent has brought for. 
ward no example, and, to my appre- 
hension, no argument in favour of 
the strict identity between clearer 
and obscurer passages of Scripture. 
The words used in the Appendix are 
the following: “It is obvious, that, 
in the sacred word, different degrees 
of clearness and obscurity, can have 
arisen only from the various nature 
of the subject-matter.” ‘The truth 
of this position may be supported in 
the following manner: an obscure 
passage occurs to me, for example, 
in the writings of St. Paul. I recol- 
lect a plainer passage, apparently of 
a similar character. The obscure 
passage, and the plain passage, must 


* For a most wise, temperate, and im. 
pressive description and enforcement of 
this necessary caution, 1 beg leave to refer 
to Dr. Van Mildert’s Sixth Sermon, Bampt. 
Lect. pp. 115, 116, with the note upon that 
Passage, pp. 3U-4, 305 
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present, at least, a verbal difference ; 
otherwise, they would be identically 
the same, and must consequently be 
equally clear, or equally obscure. A 
verbal - difference, then, being grant- 
ed, it is certain, that either the ob- 
sCcure passage must contain some ex- 
pression not included in the clear 
passage, or the clear passage must 
contain some expression not included 
in the obscure one. But, as the sa- 
cred writers never express them- 
selves at random, never write without 
a clear conception of what they mezn, 
and, at least, a competent power to 
do justice to their meaning, it follows 
that each expression must have its 
value; that is, must be the repre- 
sentative of some portion of subject- 
matter; and consequently, between 
these two passages, one of which 
does contain and one of which docs 
not contain a certain expression, 
there must exist a difference of sub- 
ject-matter. The generic subject. 
indeed, may be the same, but the spe- 
cific subject must be diverse. This 
reasoning, | apprehend, may be justly 
and safely gencralised ; and, in the 
vast majority of profound passages, 
it will probably appear, that the 
specific differences, far from being 
subordinate and trivial, constitute, in 
fact, the grand and leading features 
Nor, let it be said, that the difference 
may be purely verbal; that, in the 
obscure passage, an obscure expres- 
sion may occur, while, in the plain 
passage, an equivalent though plaine: 
expression may be given. On close 
inspection, | am persuaded it will be 
found, that, almost Invariably, the ob- 
scurity lies, not in words, but in things , 
and that, by accepting the plainer 
term as an equivalent for the more 
obscure, we should sacrifice the pro- 
found and peculiar truth, thus pro- 
foundly and peculiarly expressed, 
not from an arbitrary selection of ob- 
scure terms, but because no other 
rerms could do justice to the mean- 
ing. It will be recollected, that when 
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St. Peter makes cautionary mention 
of the dueveyre of St. Paul, he refers 
the obscurity net, in any devree, to 
the language of the writer, but alto- 
gether tothe intrinsic difficulty of tne 
subject-matters.* In all such cases, 
then, I must still protest against 
reducing difficult texts to the level 
of plainones. And, thus protesting, 
may I be permitted to sketch what 
would recommend as a more sate 
and legitimate precedure! Let the 
serious student, in the first place, 
recommend himself to that Divine 
assistance, without which all human 
Jabour must be unavailing ; then, let 
him study, with every grammatical 
aid, the words of the text itself; next, 
let him examine, with all imaginable 
diligence, the immediate context; 
afterward, let him coljlate both tex 
and context with paraliel passages, 
yather with a view to the discovery 
of specific differences, than for the 
purpose of melting down such dif- 
jerenccs In a vague, superficial, com- 
mon-place agreement. ‘These prime 
labours being finished, commentators 
may be usefully consulted; and lastly, 
the conclusion drawn should be most 
scrupulously brought to the test, not 
only of the analosy of Scripture, but 
of cathelic orthodoxy, as established 
hy catholic consent; in order, that, 
if needful, it may be re-considered 
and revised. Whoever thus ex- 
amines difficult passazes of Scrip- 
ture, may occasionally and subordi- 
nately fall into error; but it is next 
to impossible, that, in any material 
point, he should err ayainst the fatth 
or the morality of aie ture and ihe 
church of Christ. 

This defence, | would hope, may not 
prove altogether unsatisfactory; and, 
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viewed in the light oi the principles 
just laid down, I would also hope, 
that both Ausrusandothers of your 
reader's mav beinduccd to re-examine 
and re- judge a passage, which JT will 
take the liberty of extracting from 
the Appendix. 

“ The clearer passages of Scripture 
will, in general, be those, which re- 
cognise principles deducible from 
Nature and Providence, without the 
aid of Revelation; and, by parity of 
reason, the obscurer passages will 
commonly be those in which pure 
matter of revelation is promulgeted. 
If, therefore, it be adopted as the 
leading principle of interpretation, 


that the sense of the latter class of 


passages should be settled or limited 
by the sense of the former Class, it 
may be reckoned upon, that, through 
the coniinual application of this rule, 
the appropriate and peculiar truths 
of Revelation will gradualiy be ab. 
sorbed in mere natural veritics. This 
result appears inevitable. or solony 
‘coare any plainer passages to 
be resorted to, these, according to the 
rule, must be the siandard for ex- 
pluining any that ave Jess plain : con- 
sequently, those e passages, than which 
nothing can be plainer, must even 
tually be regarded as the virtual com- 
pendium of all: that is, in’ othe! 
words, the lowest level which Its to be 
found, is, as much as possible, to be 
made the level of the whole.”?—Ap- 
fiendix (0 Jebb’s Sermons, pp. 366, 
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These consequences, it was stated, 
might naturally have been expected 
from the adoption of this levelling 
principic. It may now be added; 
that the apprehension will appear the 
more aailile. when we consider 
the known tende - of human pride 
and vanity to reject every thing mys- 
terious ; every thing above the leve! 
of human discovery or invention. 
The actual realization of these conse- 
quences was also inferred from the 
approximation of foreig" 
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Protestantism towardsa license worse 
than Socinian. This fact must be 
the subject of future consideration : 
mean Ume, the inference may, per- 
haps, be strengthed by the indubiia- 
ble circumstance, that the earliest 
writers of the Socinian confraternity 
with Faustus Socinus at their head, 
put forwardas their leading principle, 
the rule of naked self-interpretation. 
A fact so notorious, need not be 
elaborately proved. It will be suffi- 
cicnt to extract two brief passages ; 
one from Socinus, the other from 
S.cicutTineius. ** We should be most 
diligent,” says the former, “in read- 
ing and weighing the books of the Old 
and New Testament, especially the 
latter; in which, if we discover any 
thing which is every where attested 
in the clearest words, and not merely 
in one or two filacesy nor in words 
which may have some obscurity, THAT 
we are to receive, without any the 
least doubt of its supreme truth ; 
whatever we may read to have been 
constituted or received, in what may 
have been called the universal church 
of Christ.”* Towards the avoiding, 
therefore, of heresies,” says the lat- 
ter, ‘the single remedy is, toembrace 
those doctrines ALONE which can be 
confirmed by clear and ofen testimo- 
nies of Scripture ; to reject whatever 
are not agreeable to them; and fo in- 


derpfiret the more obscure fiassages of 


Scripture from the filain ones 3 not to 
wivolve the latter in darkness from the 
former.’’+ 

* “\Nostrum est. . libros Veteris et Novi 
Testamenti, non modo constantissime reti- 
rere, sed etiam in illis precipue vero in Novi 
Testamenti libris legendis et pensitandis 
diligentissimos esse. In quibus, si Geid, 
Non uno tantum aut altero in loco, neque tis 
verbis que obscuritatem aliquam habere 
Possint, sed ubique clarissimis verbis con- 
testatum deprehendimus, nihil prorsus est 
nobis dubitandum, quin id verissimum sit, 
quiequid, in universali, que dicta fiuerit 
Christi ecclesia, constitum aut receptum 
tuisse legamus.”—Socrn. Tract. de Eccles. 
opp. tom. f. p. 333. 
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The principles thus explicitly laid 
down have since been «wbundantly 
followed up, and Improved upon: it 
were devoutly to be wished, that 
their deleterious Influence had been 
confined to Socinians prolessedly 
so called. And if, either in the 
Appendix, or in this imperfect pa- 
per, any counteractive principles 
may have been suggested or recom- 
mended, it is my sole regret, thatthe 
task has not been better executed ; 
and my single wish, that more able 
and successful advocates may arise 
and plead the cause of our Catholic 
and Apostolic Faith. 

And now, sir, for the present I will 
take my leave: relying upon your 
equity and candour that this defence 
will find a place in your pages; and 
that you will permit me, in anoth r 
letter, to conclude my examination c_ 
the strictures of ALBius; an adver. 
sary so kind and courteous, that I 
cannot regard this discussion at all 
in the light of a controversy. 

{I am, Sir, 
Your very obedient, 
humbie servant, 
J. 4. 
Abington Glebe, Fan. 6, 1817. 
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Psalm Ixxill. 28.—J¢ is good for me 
fo draw near to God. 


Tue writer of this Psalm was a man 
of inquiry and observation. He knew 
that a Divine Providence governed 
the world; but he found it difficult 
to reconcile his knowledge with his 
experience. He saw many things 
which perplexed him ; and some oc- 
currences there were which harassed 
his mind with anxious and painful 
reflections. But a further insight 


remedium est ea tantum dogmata quz 
claris et apertis Scripture Sacre testimoniis 
confirmari possunt, rejicere illis non con- 
sentanea, et obscuriora Scripture loca ex 


dijucidis interpretari non his ex tlis tene 
bras offundere.”’—SiicHTinc. in 2 Per 
11. Opp. p, 336. 
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into the ways of God convinced him 
that his impressions, thus hastily 
formed, were vague and erroneous ; 
and that those who consider the dis- 
pensations of Heaven as unjust or 
unequal, are blinded by their own ig- 
norance. The Psalmist was taught 
to look far beyond tiie liitie incidents 
which had formerly so much dis- 
turbed him: he perceived that there 
is a God who governs the world; 
that the Inequalities of his govern- 
ment exist only in appearance ; and 
however prosperous may scem the 
lot of the wicked, and however affiict- 
ing the depression of the jtst, yct 
that the way of righteousness is the 
way of wisdom, and that the upright 
alone are the truly blessed, Ele 
gives it in the end as the detibcrate 
conviction of his mand, “It is pood 
for me to draw near to God.” 

In examining this passage, we may 
sonsider, 

I. What is meant by drawing near 
-o God; and, 

i}. The benefits 
irom it. 

There ts a sense in which all per. 
sous may be said to be near to God ; 
for in him we live, and move, and 
have our being: he is about our bed 
and about cur path, and spieth out 
all our ways.’ But the words of the 
text shew that there Is something pe- 
cullar In the Intention of the Psalm- 
ist; and that, in making this decla- 
rauion, be proposed to himself to 
follow a path which Is not umversai- 
iy trod, The expression is figura. 
tive; and the simple inte: pretation 
of the passage will best be deduced 
from atiending to the fizure. We 
are said to draw near to a person 
when we enter into his presence, or 
come into more immedisice mnters 
‘ourse with him than we bad hitherto 
possessed. Hence the propriety of 
this mode of speaking in relation to 
(aod. As there wasone place where 
he condescended in an especial ana 
peculiar manner to abide, so that the 
ioken of his presence was visibly 
seen, men werc said to draw near to 


which result 
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him when they approached the habi- 
tation where his honour dwelt; and 
the priest who offered at the altar, or 
passed into the holy place, in this 
sense drew near to the Lord. The 
words, therefore, are naturally trans- 
ferred in use to the adoration which 
he received, and to the requests of 
his worshippers. in the New Tes- 
tament the phrase is adopted in a 
more extensive sense; and in this 
way it is used by the Psalmist as 
shewing a disposition to hold con- 
verse with his Maker, and, in the 
full meaning of the words, to walk 
with God. 

Now in what way was this purpose 
to be effected, and what do the words 
imply ¢ 

They imply, Ist, That he would 
draw tear to God in the service of 
devotion. 

It does not appear that this Psalm 
was written by David ; but there can 
be no question that the author of it 
was under the influence of the same 
Spirit which was found in the Singer 
ot Israel. And who that reads the 
songs of that sacred penman can be 
ignorant of the zeal and ardour with 
which he gave himse!: to the service 
ofthe Lord? His whole heart was 
engaged in the duty. How many 
times did the solemnity of night bear 
witness to his devotion! How often 
did he raise his voice before the 
dawning of the day, and repeat his 
sentiments of praise In the evening, 
In the morning, and at noon! Thus 
did he draw near to God when none 
observed him, and in the retirement 
of his own chamber hold communion 
with the Lord. And with what 
alacrity did he go into his courts: 
How anxious was he to meet his 
Crod in the assemblies of his people, 
and to unite with all that loved and 
feared him in approaching to his 
footstool ! 

Some there are in every age, 
who draw near to God with theil 
lips, while their heart is far from | 
him: but what was the disposition 


ef the Psaimist? When David | 
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approached him, it was with inte- 
grity of heart. Under the teaching 
pe the Holy Spirit, he had learat to 
come before the Lord with an ac- 
ceptable worship. He was conscious 
that he had entered into the presence 
of Him who is the 
hearts; and his earnest prayer was, 
thathe miehtbe cleansed trom every 
evil way. 
deen humili ity; for he felt and knew 
that the God whom he approached 
was glorious in majesty, and fearful 
:n holiness ; and that he was himself 
a sinful and guilty creature) He 
approached with filial fear, being 
persu aged th al, like as a father piti- 
eth bis children, so the Lord pitteth 
that fear him. He 
to him with a feeling of hope, being 
though ke Is high, yet 
bath he respect unto the lowly ; and 
the cry of his peo- 
reject their 
ile ited up his hands with che 
dependence to whom he 
served, as the Author of his iile, and 
x00 of his salvation; whose will 
called aim into being, whose 
Providence had pretected him, whose 
vracious promise was pledged to his 
support. Many there are who bend 
while the spirit Is unbro- 
they can make ns with 
sno melody 
seotens {0 praise 
unfetened lips: they ap- 
pear devoutly to solicit his protection 
and to entreat his forgiveness :—but 
how little in such cases is the 
aitected ; and how dis 
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mind 
tinct from those 
feelings of hope, aad love, and grati- 
devution of 
the Psalmist, are the dispositions of 
worshippers like these! It is the 
eart which God re- 
quires of all them that 


approach 
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we profess ta draw nigh to 
tiim, for he will not draw nigh to 
us: by such prayers he will not be 
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It is further implied in the ex- 
pression of the text, “to draw near 
to God,” ae live continually in 
ihe sense of his prescace, and in 
habitual! p Radecki upon him. 

Vie truth ef this observation wilh 
appear considering the 
scope and object ofthe Psalm. ‘Phe 
Psalmist bad been considering the 
Siate veral persons, who lived 
accore ding to the desires of their own 
minds, in igaurance of Divine 


\ 2 F 
OV rencrar 
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utter 


things, and without any regard to 
the will cf their Creator. They ap- 


peared to have set their aifections 
upon the things of this life, and to 
have given themselves no concern 
about the Author of all their mercies. 
The whole of onduct afforded 
evidence were habitually 


their c 


} . tes > 
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iiving in a state of alienation from 
God: they discarded him from their 
thoughts and seemed almost to for- 
eet his eisience. Phe writer, on 
behciding their conduct, appears to 


reason thus: “T now see the cha- 
racters of these men, and I perceive 
how utterly worthless are their pur- 
Suits. Let them folldw their devices 5 
et such as have no desire tor better 
things accumulate earthly posses- 
sions, and forsake their God. Its 
rood for me to draw near to him, 
As for me, 1 will serve the Lord: 
my hope and my trust shall be re- 
posed in Jehovah: I will live in the 
constant recollection of his presence, 
and in the conviction of his faithful- 


wess.’? This was the rule which he 
determined to follow through life. 
lic knew that he was in no respect 
exempted from the afflictions of 
mortality, por the temptations Inci- 
dent to the rightcous.. But the 


principle of faith implanted in his 


mind, was a triump hant principie : 
and as often as bis heart night b 


depressed and his spirits ready 
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he cherished the reflec. 
tion, ‘* le ts good jor me to draw 
near to Ged. In him alone will If 
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he the dangers or calamities of lise, 
under the shadow of his wings will 
i hide me, till this tyranny be over. 
past.””) © | have set the Lord always 
before me.’ Such was the disposi- 
tion of the Psalmist, and such also 
was the practiceof St. Paul. “ The 
lite which I now live, I live by the 
faith of the Son of God, who loved 
me and gave himself for me.’ He 
stood upon holy ground, and all the 
circumstances of his eventful course 
were unable to shake his confidence. 

II. ‘he Psalmist not only ex- 
presses his intention thus to draw 
near to God in the service of devo- 
tional worship, and inthe datly habits 
of his life, but he declares, that it 
was good for him to do so. We 
proceed, therefore, in the second 
place, to consider the benefits which 
result from it. 

Yirst, It is a service of delight. 

W hat other subject has given rise 
tu so many and such lofty testimo- 
nies of heart-felt exultation as the 
service of the Lord? Whenever he 
turns to this topic, the sacred writer 
seems almost to be carried beyond 
his own powers ot description, We 
haveonly to open the Book ot Psalms, 
and we shall find evidence ef his 
delight in every page. “ TI will 
praise thee, O Lord, with my whole 
heart: I will shew forth all thy mar- 
vellous works. I will be glad and 
rejoice in thee: I will sing praise to 
thy name, O thou Most High.” 
‘ TIow amiable are thy tabernacles, 
© Lord of hosts! My soul lonyeth, 
yea, even fainteth, for the courts of 
the Lord: my heart and my flesh 
cricth out forthe living God. Bles- 
sed are they that dwell in thy house ; 
they will still be praising thee!" A 
day in thy courts is better than a 
thousand; I had rather be a door- 
keeper in the house of my God, than 
dwell in the tents of ungodliness.” 
** Lord, what love have I unto thy 
jaw ! all the day long 1s my study in 
it.” * Thy testimonies are my de- 
light and my counsellors: thy law 
is my delight.” We do not cite 
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these passages as descriptive of the 
characier of the Psalmist alone: 
wherever there is a mind rightly 
dispesed toward God, wherever there 
is a heart which habitually draws 
near to him, ¢i@f mind will also re- 
joice in his service, that heart will 
be elad in his salvation. We find 
the same spirit in the Apostles of 
Christ: we discover it in those that 
followed them: and If we have no 
expericnce of a similar nature in the 
sacrifice of prayer and thanksgiving, 
or while meditating on the word of 
the Lord, it is too plain an indica- 
tion that, as we want the spirit of 
these holy men, so we are destitute 
of their principles: we are far from 
God. The Psalmist did not make 
his feelings the test of his religion: 
but he walked in the society of his 
God,and rejoiced in this communion ; 
his disposition was suited to the ser- 
vice: he drew near to God, and he 
was glad to do it. Nor did he de- 
light only in the service of praise: 
he delighted also in the statutes and 
commandments of the Lord. 

It is sood to draw near to him, in 
the second place, because it 1s a ser. 
vice of profit. 

It has its benefits in relation to 
both worlds: it is valuable for the 
present life, and it leads to eterna’ 
glory. 

In the beginning of the Psalm the 
writer describes himself as being 
much surprised at the prosperity of 
the wicked. He saw that they had 
health and strength, and abundance 
of the comforts of life, while many 
of the righteous were overwhelme¢ 
with trouble. He was ready to ex: 
claim, “ Verily IT have cleansed my 
heart in vain, and washed my hands 
in innocency: for all the day long 
have I been plagued and chastened 
every morning :”’ but when he wen! 
into the sanctuary of God, then be 
understood the end of these me? 
He found that all their riches and 
prosperity were of no real service: 
for “lo! they that are far from thet 
shall perish. But it is good for m 
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to draw near to God.” I find that 
this is the way to lasting prosperity: 
I see that by these means I shall 
have the benefit of the wisdom which 
is withheld from the wicked, “ for 
he shall guide me by his counsel :” 
and I shall receive of that God whose 
service I have chosen, durable riches 
and righteousness. 

If we should demand, what are 
rhe tmmediate benefits of this inter- 
course with Heaven: they are to be 
seen in all the communications of 
the Holy Spirit; not merely in ex- 
ternal guidance, but in that devotion 
of the heart, in that purity of princi- 
ple, in that elevation of character, 
which distinguish the people of God. 
If it be good to derive strength from 
the Lord; to be furnished with all 
might in the inner man, so as to be 
victorious In the day of trial; this is 
the privilege of them that draw near 
tohim: “they that wait upon the 
Lord shall renew their strength: 
they shall mount up with wings as 
caries ; they shall run, and not be 
weary ; and they shall walk, and not 
faint.” 

if it be good to have an abiding 

sense of the Divine presence, to be- 
hold by the eye of faith Him that is 
invisible, to dwell upon the perfec- 
tions of his nature, to catch some 
resembiance of his image, and to be 
animated by those hopes and expec- 
tations which serve to raise this 
mortal creature above the regions of 
mortality ; these also are the bles- 
sings and benefits bestowed upon 
them that draw near to God. Let 
us draw nigh to him, and he will 
draw nigh to us. And if God draw 
nigh to us, it is a pledge that he will 
give to us every blessing of which 
We stand in need, and that no good 
thing will be withheld from us. 
_ The Psalmist points out, in two 
important particulars, the benefits 
resulting from this communion with 
God ; one with relation to the pre- 
Sent life, and one with reference to 
the future. 
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If there be a period when conso- 
lation is more especially needed, and 
the presence of Jehovah 1s most 
peculiarly to be desired, it is in the 
solemn hour when this earthly ta- 
bernacle is dissolving, and the spirit 
is upon the verge of the eternal 
world. How valuable at such a mo- 
ment is the favour of God! how 
welcome at that hour must be the 
lizht of his countenance to the de- 
parting soul ! It is upon that moment 
that the Psalmist fixes, as offering 
the best and brightest evidence ef 
the happiness of those who draw 
near unto God. He speaks with the 
devotional elevation of one whose 
energies were all absorbed in the 
love of his Divine Protector ; who 
felt that heaven itself would cease to 
be a place of happiness, if that coun- 
tenance should be withdrawn which 
enlightens the chamber of death ! 
“ Whom have I in heaven but thee? 
And there is none upon earth that I 
desire besides thee. My flesh and 
my heart faileth, but God is the 
strength of my heart and my portion 
for éever.’? With the last struggles 
of mortality he connects the entrance 
into life: his heart is strengthened, 
in the decay of nature, by that God 
who is waiting to receive him to the 
arms of his mercy and to be his 
everlasting portion. 

And is it not good, then, to draw 
near to God? Is it an object of de- 
sire to be relieved from misery and 
pain, to be delivered for ever from 
the touch of evil, and to be blessed 
in eternal felicity ? Is it the wish of 
our minds, to be released from the 
fear of death, to finish our course 
with joy, and to have an abundant 
entrance into the kingdom of our 
Father—to walk in his heavenly 
courts, and to dwell in his glorious 
presence? This is the sure reward 
of them that seek him: this Is the 
portion of those that draw near to 
God; he will bless them in time, he 
will bless them to all eternity. 

This subject may be made usefu' 








to us by leading us to examine the 
state of our souls, and the nature of 
our religious services. Does He 
who searcheth the heart and trieth 
the reins, discover in us those prin- 
ciples, and that sincerity of devo- 
tion, which the Psalmist possessed : 
Would not many blush with shame 
ifthe thoughts and inclinations which 
distract their minds, even in the 
hour of solemn worship, were ex- 
posed to the view of each other! In 
what light, then, will our service 
appear to the Searcher of hearts, to 
whom all desires are known, and 
from whom no secrets are hid? 
Consider the qualifications required 
by the Apostles of Christ, in those 
that draw near to the Lord. They 
are to approach him with a lively 
faith in the Saviour of sinners, with 
deep humility and ecg on of soul 5 
they are to humbie the emselves in 
his sight, that he may ft them up; 
and they are to be sincere and up- 
right befor ‘chim. If we come in a 

ivht spirit, we have every encou- 
ragement to approach the Throne 
of Grace. A new and living way 
has been consecrated for us by the 
death of our Saviour, 50 that we may 
have boldness to enter into the ho- 
liest by the blood of Jesus. Let us 
draw near, then, by that living way, 
with a true heart, in full assurance 
of faith. [tis by Jesus Christ alone 
that we have access to the Father ; 
by that Saviour to whom the Psalm- 
ist looked forward as the propitia- 
tion for sin, and in whom he believed 
as the Way, the Truth, and the Life. 
By nature and practice we are all 
afar off from salvation: but we are 
brought nieh by the blood of Christ; 
by his death, and passion, and medi- 
ation ; and through faith in his name 
may we now be reconciled to God, 
and God to us——Thus only can we 
be enabled to meet him in his ordi- 
nances, and to walk with him in the 
way of his commandments. 

To such, then, as are strangers to 
the grace of God and to the mani- 
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festations of his Spirit, we would say, 
seek ye the Lord while he may be 
found: seek him through the inter- 
cession of his Son: it is good to draw 
near to him ; but itis a feartnl thing 
to continue strangers to his love : to 
such he will deciare, on the last day, 
“ff never knew you: depart from 
me, ye workers of iniquity.’’ 

And to them that are travelling 
under the guidance of ther Lord, and 
in the way of his appoiatments, I 
would address the exhortation, “ See 
that ye walk circumspectly ” Many 
circumstances will arise to tempt 
you back to the world, and to shake 
the steadfastness of your minds, 
his every Christian has found. The 
scrvice on which you have entered 
requires you to be vigilant, and to 
persevere: but to do this, in all cases 
it is necessary to draw near unto 
God, If we could inguire of those 
holy men, who stood in the first 
ranks of the army of Christ, and had 
trial of bonds and imprisonment, 
ind the extreme violence of bodily 
suffering, they would tell us, that 
although these things are in them- 
selves not joycus but grievous, yet 
are they compensated even now by 
nearness of intercourse with God. 
His spirit helps our infirmities: 
his love comforts our 
we rejeice to know that nothing 
shall separate us from his favour 
And ily like some of the disciples 


of old, any of you should incline 
to walk no more with him, think 


what dangers you incur, and what 
privilezes you abandon ; how great 
and precious are the promises 
which you slight, and the blessings 
that you relinquish! The ways oi! 


Wisdom are ways of pleasantness) 


and all her paths are peace : she 
gives the promise of the life tha 
now is, and of that which is 
come ;-—the promise of all that cao 
make Hfle desirable, of all that cat 
aiford tranquillity in death, anf 
happiness beyond the grave. Cor 


then to walk in the trul 
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stand fast in the liberty wherewith 


Christ hath made you free ; and then 


that gracious God whom you serve 
will vouchsafe to you his prescnce, 
will guide you by his counsel, and 
receive you to his glory. “ Blessed 
is the people whose hope ts in God: 
they shall walk, O Lord, in the light 
of thy countenance: in thy name shall 
they rejoice all the day, and in thy 
righteousness shall they be exalted.” 
— 

‘Vo the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
‘Tue ambiguity of language is a com- 
mon cause of controversy ; and adue 
attention to that ambiguity may often 
prove a cure for it. Thus the Eng- 
lish word, “ witness,” signifies pro. 
perly onc who bears testimony in a 
courtof justice. But, since the ing- 
lish law allows no one to attest what 
he has not seen, the verb, “to wit- 
ness,” Soon came to acquire the sense 
of seeing ; and it has at length even 
nonopolized that meaning ; while we 
express the idea of attesting by the 
phiras se not of cétucssing, but of bear- 
ng quitness. ‘The Greck word uap)up, 


< 


Ox the Meaning of ihe Word Marzop—P. 


rents of John Wesley. 83 
however, seems to be liable to no such 
ambiguity, but signifies uniformly, 
not one w ho sees or looks on upon 
any thing, but one who bears testi. 
mony toit. Yet, because he is best 
qualified to bear testimony who has 
seen the thing which he attests, it 
can seldom happen that the werds, 
we plup OF wxolusem, Should occur, where 
the idea seeing, or being, as we 
say, an eye-witness, may not be con- 
nected with it. Ip ail the passages 
cited by your correspondent Verax, 
it would seem to me (and [ am sup- 
ported in this interpretation by all 
lexicographers,) that men are called 
Maplvpssy Simply because they are or 
may be required to bear testimony, 
although they are qualified to be call- 
ed so by having seen the things 
which they testify; and in Heb. xii. 
1, the controverted word can only 
refer, in this view of its meanins, to 
those perséns whose history and ex- 
pericnce have qualified them to attest 
the truth of those unseen and to us 
distant realities which are made pre 
sent to our minds by faith. C.C. 
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MISCELLANEQUS. 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 

Tue following extract is taken from 
an Account of ‘the Life of the Founder 
of the English Methodists, contained 
in the First Number of the Corres- 
pondent, a work announced in your 
Literary Intelligence of last month. 
The facts recorded in it may be as 
new to many of your readcrs as they 
were tome; but even those to w hom 
they were previously known will not 
object to seeing them in your pages. 

lam, &e. >. 


“No man was ever more suitably 
mated than the elder Wesley. The 
wife whom he chose was, like bimself, 


the child of a man eminent amone the 


Non-conformists ; and like himself, it 
early youth she had chosen her own 
path: she had examined the contro- 
versy, between the Dissenters and 
the Church of England, with the ut. 
most dilizence, and satisfied herself 
that the schismatics were in the 
wrong. The dispute, it must be 
remembered, related wholly to dis- 


cipline: but her inquiries had not 
stopt here; and she had reasoned 
herself into Socinianism, from which 
she was reclaimed 
She was 


by her husband. 
an admirable woman, of a 


highly improved mind, and of a 


strong and masculine understanding ; 
an obedient wife, an exemplary me- 
ther. a fer 


vent Christian. Her hus- 








&6 Zhe Parents of John Wesley, 
band seon attracted notice, by his 
learning and ability. Talents found 
their way, in that age, less readily 
into public, than at present; and 
therefore, when they appeared, they 
obtained ution the sooncr. He 
Was igo capable of forwarding 
the plans of James Tf. with regard to 
religion ; and pisapinaee Was pro- 
mised him, if he would preach in 
behalf of the king’s measures. Bu 

instead of readiny the kiny’s Decle. 
ration, as he was recuired, and thourh 
aS Pequcrn, 


itt 
ai ‘© 


surrounded with amerer 


against the the Court’ : 
taking, for his text, the pointed lan- 
ruage of the prophet Danicl, ‘If it 
be so, our God, whom we serve, is 
able to deliver us from the burning 
fiery furnace ; and he will deliver us 
out of thy hand, O kine! Lut if not, 
be it known unto thee, O king, that 
we will not serve thy gods, nor wor- 
ship the golden image which thou 
hast setup. When the Revolution 
was effected, Mr. Wesicy was the 
first who wrote in its defence. This 
work he dedicated to Queen Mary, 
and was rewarded for it with the 
living of Epworth, in Lincolnshire. 
‘It was a large parish, containing 
about 2000 souls: but he found them 
in a profligate state; and the zeal 
with which he discharged his duty, 
in admonishi ng them of their sins, 
excited a spirit of diabolical hatred in 
those whom it failed to reclaim. 
Here, on the 17th of June, 1703, his 
second son John, the subject of my 
present letter, was born. 

‘he wretches who hated their 
pastor had twice attempted, without 
SUCCESS, to Sct his house on fire: they 

succeeded in a third attempt. At 
raidnight, some burning 
wood fell upon one cf his daughters, 
and awoke her. At the same time 
Mr. Wesley, hearing a cry of ‘ Fire !’ 
‘rom the street, started. His wite 


was very ill at the time, and there- 
tore slept i in another room. Bidding 


pieces of 
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anid his early Preservation. 


her and the two eldest girls go shift 
for themselves, he burst open the 
nursery-door, where the maid lay 
with five children: she snatched up 
the youngest, and bade the rest follow 
her: the three elder did; but John, 
Who Was at this time six years old, 
was notawakened by all this ; and in 
the alarm, he was forvotten. By the 
time they reached the hall, the flames 
were all roundthem, and Mr. Wes- 
ley then found that the keys of the 
door were above stairs. Ke ran,and 
recovered them, a miuute belore the 
staircase teok fire. When the door 
was opened, a strong north east wind 
drove in the flames with such vio- 
lence, that none could stand against 
them. Some cf the children, how- 
-_ got throuch the windows, 

thers throug sha little door, into the 
Unable to do cither, owing 
to the state in which she then was, 
Mrs. Wesicy, after three times at- 
tempting it in vain, rushed through 
the flames, into the street, naked as 
she was, and escaped with some 
slight scorching of the head and face. 
At this time, the child was heard to 
cry in the nurscry: until that mo- 
ment he had not am remembered, 
The father ran to the stairs ; but they 
vere then so risus) consumed, that 
they could not bear his weight; and 
being utterly in despair » he fell on his 
knees, in the hall, and in agony re- 
commended the soul of the child to 
God. John, mean time, who had 
been awakened by the hy pht, ran to 
the door, and finding it im possible to 
mbed up upona chest 
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hat stood near the window. He was 
seen from the yard: there was no 
time to fetch a ladder ; but it was 
happily a low house: one man was 
hoisted up upon the shoulders of 
another, and was then able to take 
him cut at the window; a moment 


later, andit would have been too late: 
the whole roof fell in; but it fell in- 
ward, or they must have all been 
rushed together. When the child 
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was carried into the house where his 
parents were, the father cried out, 
Come, neighbours, let us kneel 
jJown, let us give thanks to God! He 
has given me el] my eight children ; 
tet the house zo; [ am rich enough!’ 
This providenuid escape was ever 
remembered by JohnWesley,through 
life, with the deepest gratitude. Un- 
der one of his portraits, there 1s the 
representation of a bouse in flames, 
with this motto: * Is not this a brand 
plucked out of the burning ??” 


_— 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
1am an old man, and have lived to 
see great things ; things which have 
been the joy and rejoicing of my 
heart. All the religious institutions 
which have fallen under my notice, 
‘end to promote the glory of God, 
and the salvation of men; and to 
most of them have I been a contribu- 
‘or. It is not my intention, sir, to 
institute any Comparison of their re- 
lative excellency : but certainly the 
British and Foreign Bible Society is 
one of the most important ; and per- 
haps no socicty has met with such 
general acceptance, both at home and 
abroad. Noris this matter of sur- 
prise, when we consider the simpli- 
city of its plan, the magnitude of its 
object, and the blessings it has im- 
parted to the poor as well as to the 
rich ; to the captive as well as to him 
who is at ] iberty ; to persons in work- 
neuses, bospitais, and other mansions 
of sorrow and pain. ‘There is, 
ever, one department in which | sus- 
pect the want of Bibles is creat: I 
mean, in inns, hotels, &c. &c. 
first struck me when I was ata large 
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HeVOULLY Wish tout some pian were 
‘dopted for supplying these places 
With Bibles, for the use of the ser- 
wants. Every one knows they are 


with still more fo 
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very few means of religious instruc- 
tion—and are generally obliged, from 
the nature of their employ ment, to 
neglect public worship. How im- 
portant, therefore, 1s it that they 
should be furnished with an oppor- 
tunity of reading the holy Scriptures ! 
But I leave the matter to wiser heads, 
and am, Sir, yours, 


3. *. 
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To the Editor of the Christian Gbserver. 
Ir will be found, on the fullest inquiry 
which can be given to the subject, 
that the Reman CaTHOLics at large, 
and the Jresurrs in particular, are 
merely parts of the same great ag- 
eremate. The head of the Catholic 
Church is, as 1t were, the centre ofa 
system, round which those Catholics 
nine: are not Jesuits revolye in more 
recular orbits; while those who are 
Pee (Itke the comets of the solar 
system) describe more eccentric 
courses. ‘The Jesuits, however, still 
derive all their heat and influence 
from the same source out of which 
the other members of the Catholic 
hierarcuy are supplied in common 
wiiththemselves. Ifthe Jesuits, like 
the ficry stars of our system, occa- 
Sionally cross the path of the Catho- 
lics, wand threaten them with injury 
or destruction, it is not the less cer- 
tain that both the Jesuits and the 
Catholics at large are constituent 
arts of one comprchensive circle, 
whose 
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whose centre is at “Nome, and 


circumference IS every ehere. tis 
therefore to be ex] pected that zcrze 


the £afial Chureh can cordtall’y tolere! 

a Pi % ant Siate, the Jesus TS will 
suil continue to hee what they have 
i ivin, the wostactive 
‘able “of ree ragent »>whoem 
she will look with confidence for the 
destruction or humiliation those 
who cither condemn hee religious 
errors or oppose her political pre- 
tensions. No two descriptions ol 
men conid be more apeeee to cach 
iy principles and conduct, than 
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the Pharisees and Sadducees of old; 
yet th¢y were alike enemins t 
Christianity and its Divine Founder. 
In like manner, the Catholics proper, 
and the Jesuits, although in many 
things of very opposite sentiments 
and teeline: s, are yet fledged to one 
Prote. 


tO real 


quill: 


common hostility 


EVETY N@Me i because they are equally 
agreed in asserting and muintaining 


such Ecedediaenesl errors, boih in re. 
ligion and policy, as Protestarts can 
never fall to firotest against, so Jonge 
as they retain any than their 
name. 

It will, net 


more 
haps, therefore, appear 
that, untii Popery shail her 
intolerant character we which case 
she must cease tobe Pepery,) Jesurre 
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lose 


ism will have lost r0ne of her pEcue 
LIAR DANGER, 
Yhe restoration of the order of 


Jesuits took place on the 7th of Au- 
gust, 1Si4, by a bull of the present 
Pope, Pius Vil, which is well worth 
consulling: it sets forth the duty of 
the Pope “to employ all bis power 
60 relieve the spiritual wants of the 
Catholic world,’’——recites the revival 
of the o:der in Russia in 1801, onthe 
prayer of the EMPEROR PAauL, and In 
Sicily, in 1804, on that of xinG Fer- 
DINAND: iithen states that the Pope 
would “deem himself guilty ot a 
Sreat crime towards God, if, amidst 
the dangers of the Christian Rep 
lic, he should negicct to et ae the 
aids which the special } ’rovidence « 
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God had put in his power; wad if 
une in the bark oi St. Peter, and 
tossed by continual storms should 


refuse to employ the vigorous and ex- 
frerienced fiswers who voluiiicer their 
services.” t then declares. that the 
Pope, “in virtue of the pjenitude ot 
apostolic power, and with perpetual 
validity, had decreed that the conces- 
sions made the Jesuits in Russia 
and Sicily should extend to ial | 
ceeclesias St LIC al States, aid to aid ciker 

* powers are 
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of the Society, “in order that the said 
states may freely receive all who de- 
stie to be, or shall be, admitted into 
(he order; and power is granted to 
Lic apenas to apply themselves to 
on of Jy to direct col- 
lefes and semtit tries, tO hear con €8- 
SIONS, tO Ponte and administer the 


sacranenis.” The several colleges, 


the edurc 


houses, und members of the order, 
and all who shall join it, are then 
taken under the protection of the 


holy see, which “ reserves the power 
of prescribing and directing ail that 
may be necessary fo consolidate the 
Soctety more and more; to render tt 
stronger, and to purge it of abuses 
SHOULD THEY EVER CREEP IN.” 
The Society and all its members are 
then reconimended strongly “ totem- 
poral princes and lords, to archbisbops 
and bishops, and to all persons in au- 
thority, who are exhorted and con- 
jured, not only to suffer them to re- 
mali unmolested, but to sce that they 
are treated with kindness and 
charity.’ The apes constitutions 
of the founder of the order, Pope 
Paul IIL, and others, are revived in 
favour of the Jesuits ; and, in short, 
they are filaced in the same condition 
of firivilege and fiower as they ancient- 
fy enjoyed. The bull is directed to 
be inviolably “ observed in all future 
time, and that 7¢ shall never be sui- 
wiitted to the pudgmcent or revision of 
y judge, with whatever fjoower t: 
may be declaring null and 
aby encroachment on those re- 
eulations elther knowingly or from 
ignorance.’ The bull of Pope Cle- 
ment NIV. who abolished the order, 
is then expressly abrogated! [om 
‘oheadoithechurch ebrogating 
the decree ot another infallible pevd 
church! j—mand it tgs Testly 

‘if any one shall attempt, 
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The publication of this bull was 
followed by an act ordaining the 
restitution of the funds which were 
the fratrimony of the Jesuits, and 
making compensation for their confis- 
caled firofierty. 

The order of the Jesuits was 
founded by Pope Paui HI., who by 
nis bull, dated March, 1545, permits 
them to alter, annul, or revive, at 
pleasure, as times, places, and cir- 
cumstances may require, their con- 
stitutions made, or to be made: and, 
ia another bull, dated November, 
19, he sanctions the despotism of 
ihe General, by giving him complete 
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Christian Cbhserve 


‘Po the Editor of the 
{HOUGH your pages are devoted 
to religious subjects, I trust 
you will not think a small part of 
them ill occupied by an attempt to 
call the attention of your rea .ders to 
the praciice of cleansing chimneys, 
by means of climbing boys. his 
practice seems to invelve so much 
sin on one side, and so much misery 
on the other, that it seems im possi- 
ble that any persons of common hu- 
manity, above all, that any ‘**who 
call themselves Christians,” should 
not rejoice in the epportunity of 


ciminishinge, and finally doing away 
the evil b J cj cr an ) ! Tece 
2 Viby bY USING 1G DY FrecomMe 


mend! ne the new pian of sweeping 
vidanings by means of a machine. 
RWr a ae a c a ° 

vyere I not fearful of taking up too 


much space in your ‘sean ibd i 
would mention some of the evils we 


sfite 
ict on friendless infants, and some 
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Lvils of Chimney-Sweeping—Linces written in Sickness. &9 


acquainted with them, may find 
them detailed, in fearful array, in a 
short * Report of the wat? for 
superseding climbing Boys ;”* where 
they will also find the names and 
addresses of many chimney-sweepers 
in and about London who use the 


machine. 

Very active exertions are now 
making by some great and good 
men, te promote the object of this 
Society ; and there can be no doubt 
of their being crowned with suc- 
cess; but as publicity is of great 
importance, the intreduction of the 
subject in your magazine may tend 
in no small degree to hasten the 
period when this reproach shall be 
wiped away: for such an appeal as 
this can hardly be so well directed 
es to the readers of the Christian 
Joserver; to each of whom I would 
humbly and affectionately recal our 
blessed Suviour’s declaration, “ lor- 
asmuch as ye did it to one of these 
little ones, ye did it unto me.” 

fam, &c. 
A CHURCHMAN. 


a 


For the Christian Observer. 


WRITTEN IN SICKNESS, 
ON PS, Xxx. 4, 5. 


LINES 


© Sing unto the Lord, O ye saints of bis ; ana 
give thanks at the remembrance of bis bo 
diness. Tor bis anger endureth but a mo- 
anent.: in bts favour is life. Weeping may 
endure for a night, but joy cometh in th. 
pornine.” 


Wuar thanks I owe thee, Heav’nly Lorn 
For all the wonders of thy word ! 
" ev’ry pang, in ev’ry fear, 
find the treasured comfort here. 
te chast/ning anger soon is past; 
Thy healing mercies ever last, 
Aud with reviving influence shed 
Eternal blessings on my head! 


When penitence, in trembling mood, 

Uphits my stre: aming eyes to Gon; 

And sins of ev’ry name and age 

By taras my mournful thoughts engage ; 
Sold by Baidwin, 

Hatchard, Piecadilly; Colburn, Conduit 
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Full soon awake, with cheering light, 
Chy pard’ning mercies on my sight ; 

And the Repeemer’s name bestows 
A “double” peace for all my woes. 


When mov’d by sin, or cold neglect, 

Thy stern rebukes my soul correct ; 

And, sore dism:y’d, afflicted, tost, 

I mourn thy secret presence lost : 

Chou mark’st—thou ‘ baw’st thy lheav’ns 
most high,” 

And in “the darkness of the sky” 

Reveal’st thy awful soothing voice, 

And bid’st my sinking heart rejoice 


When deep affliction deals the blow, 

And dries each source of bliss below ; 

No parent left, no offspring nigh, 

To cheer or to partake the sigh: 

Not long I mourn—The Frienp above 
500n shews a more than Parent’s love ; 
Dispels the momentary nighi— 

He speaks the word, and * there is light.” 


When fever’d pain or anguish’d smart 
In vain explores each healing art: 

By night invokes the dawn, and then 
still restless woos the night again: 
Yet on that dark, that Jing’ring hour 
Oft beams the Star of saving pow’r; 
And soon, Thy deep intentions clea’, 
Health, youth, and gladness re-appear. 


Bat when that stroke is nearer felt 

Por man’s revolt by Justice dealt : 

When, hanging on the faded cheek, 

Chill dews the night of death bespeak : 

O! then Thou bidst to faith arise 

A purer Sun in brighter skies ; 

Life springs immortal from the tomb, 

\nd morning wakes in endless bloom. 

C. J. #. 

— a 


bo the Editor of the Christian Olisserver. 


PERMIT me to Offer you a few more 
of the poetical effusions of the same 
lamented friend, some of whose 
posthumous lines have appeared in 
vour two last Numbers: they cannot 
‘all to be acceptable to your readers. 
lam, kc. 
S. 


CANZONETTE. 


fis sweet, when in the glowing West 
The sun’s bright wheels their course are 
leaving, 
pon the azure Ocean’s breast, 
Yo watch the dark wave slowly heaving 
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And oh! at glimpse of early morn, 

When holy monks tneir beads are telling, 
’Tis swect to hear the hunter’s horn 

From glen to mountain widely swelling. 


And it 1s sweet, at mid-day hour, 
Beneath the forest oak reclining, 

To hear the driving tempest pour, 
Each sense to fairy dreams resigning, 


Tis sweet, where nodding rocks around 
The nightshade dark is wildly wreathing, 
To listen to some solemn sound 
From harp or tyre divinely breathing. 


And sweeter yet the genuine glow 
Of youthful Friendship’s bigh devotion, 
Responsive to the voice of wo, 
When heaves the heart with strong 
emotion, 


And Youth is sweet with many a joy, 
That frolick by in artless measure ; 
And Age is sweet, with less alloy, 
In tranquil thought and silent pleasure 


For He who gave the life we share, 
With every charm His gift adorning, 
Bade Eve her pearly dew-drops wear, 
And drest in smiles the blush of Morn- 
ing. 


TRANSLATION OF AN ITALIAN 
SONNET 


(Written upon the Summit of Plinlimmon, 
a Mountain in Wales, by Fohn Sargent, 
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Witn pensive heart and trembling steps 
I tread 
‘Vleseé savage heights, with Alpine hor- 
rors crown’d ; 
\While eagles scream around their stormy 
head, 
And the hoarse terrents pour a solemn 
sound. 


*Tis awful! here no grovelling thought can 
dwell, 
Where all is vast, magnificent, and high ; 
I feel, { feel the ascending spirit swell, 
Though faint the foot, and wearied be 
the eye. 


Ah ! treacherous heart by earth-born cares 
depress’d, 

Why rove thy thoughts amid the sordic 
throng, 

Where sensual pleasures clog each vulgat 
breast, 

And gold and glory trai! their pomp 
along? 
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1817.] Paraphrase on £ 
7, ! mount at length to Heaven on rapid 
wing, 


There on thy native empyrean glow ; 
And blest with peace, and bright in endless 
spring, 
Smile at the clouds that shade a world 
below. 


PSALM XXIV. PARAPHRASE. 
3enovAh’s throne is fixed above, 
Aud bright through all the courts of love 
His Cherub Choirs appear : 
Ah! how shall man ascend so high, 
A feeble race condeinn’d to die, 
The heirs of guilt and fear! 
Shall towering sirengit, or eagle flight, 
Essay to win the sacred beight 
By Saint and Seraph trod ? 
That living light, tuat holiest air, 
The guileless ticart alone shall share, 
The pure bebeld their Gon 


Yet think not that with fruitless pain, 
One tear shall drop, one sigh in vain 

Repentant swell thy breast ; 

See, see the great KEPEEMER come 
To bear his exiled children home, 

Triumphant to their rest. 

Even now from Earth’s remotest end 
Ten thousand thousand voices blend 

To bless the Saviour’s power. 
Within thy temple, Lorn, we stand 
With willing heart a pilgrim band, 

And wait the promis’d hour. 

Then high your golden portals raise, 
re everlasting gates of praise ; 

Ye heavens, the triumph share : 
Nizess1aH comes, with all his train ; 
He comes to claim his purclias’d reign, 

And rest for ever there ! 


PSALM XLII PARAPHRASE. 
PART I. 

_ As panting in the sultry beam 

ihe hart desires the cooling stream, 
So to thy presence, Lorn, I flee, 

So longs my soul, O Gop! for thee, 
Athirst to taste thy living grace, 

And see thy glory face to face. 


But rising griefs distress my soul, 
And tears on tears successive roll : 
For many an evil voice is near 
fo chide my wo, and mock my fear, 
And silent memory weeps #!one, 
O’er hours of peace and gladness flown. 


For I have walk’d the happy rotind, 
That circles Sion’s holy ground, 
And gladly swell’d the choral lays 
That hymn’d my great Repeemer’s praise 
What time the hallow’d arch along 
Xesponsive swell’d the solemn song 
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Ah! why, bv passing clouds onpress’d, 
Should vexing thoughts distract thy breast : 
‘Turn, turn to Him,in every pain, 

Whom never supplant sought in vain ; 
Thy strength, in joy’s extatic day ; 
Thy hope, when joy bas pass’d away. 


PART II. 


O Gon! my heart within me faints, 
And pours in sighs her deep complaints ; 
Yet inany a thought shall linger sull 
By Carmel’s height and Tabor’s rill, 
‘The Ulive Mount my Saviour trod, 
‘The rocks that saw and own’d their Gop 


The morning beam that wakes the skies, 
Shall see my matin incense rise ; 
The evening Serapls as they rove, 
Shall catch the notes of joy and love, 
And sullen night, with drowsy ear, 
The still repeated anthem hear. 


My soul shall cry to thee, O Lorn, 
To thee, supreme incarnate Worp, 
My Rock and Fortress, Shield and Friend. 
Creator, Saviour, Source, and End ; 
And thou wilt.bear thy servant’s prayer, 
‘rho? death and darkness speak despair. 


Ah ! why, by passing clouds oppress’d, 
Should vexing thoughts distract thy breast ! 
‘rurn, turn to Him, in every pain, 

Whom never suppliant sought in vain ; 
Thy strength, in joy’s extatic day, 
‘Thy Lope, when joy has passed away. 


PSALM CXXIMI. PARAPHRASE. 


Lorp, before thy throne we bend, 
Loxp, to thee our eyes ascend ; 
Servants to our Master true, 

Lo, we yield the homage due ; 
Children, to our Sire we fly, 
Abba, Father, hear our cry ! 


To the dust our knees we bow. 
We are weak, but mighty Thou ; 
Sore distress’d, yet suppliant still 
We await thy holy will : 

Bound to earth, and rooted here, 
Vii our Saviour Gon appear. 


From the Heaven’s, thy dwelling place. 
Shed, O shed, thy pardoning grace, 
‘Turn to save us :—none below 
Pause to hear our silent wo; 
Pleased or sad, a thoughtless throng, 
Stull they gaze and pass along. 


Leave us not beneath the power 
Of temptation’s darkest hour ; 
Swift to seal their captive’s doom 
See our foes exulting come : 
jesus, Saviour, yet be nigh, 
Lord of Life and Victorv! 
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REVIEW OF 


{popular Survey of ihe Reformation 
and fundamental Doctrines of the 
Church of England. By Grorar 
Custaxce, Author of A Concise 
View of the Constitution of Enz- 
land. Longman and Co, 8vo. pp. 
571. Price 12s. 


Every work connected with the 
“ reformation’ of religion, at home 
or abroad, derives, from its mere 
subject, considerable importance in 
our eyes. However indifferently ex- 
excuted, it at least directs the mind 
toa topic on which it can scarcely 
employ itself without advantage. It 
introduces us into a mine of incalcu- 
lable riches, however ill calculated 
it may be to become cur guide 
through ail the depths and windings 
of it. If, therefore, the work of Mr. 
Custance had not, from its execue 
tion, any ‘title to our respect and at- 
tention, still its subject would at least 
be a strong inducement to examine 
and to report upon it. We should, 
atthe worst, give him the degree ct 
credit which belongs to every author 
who turns aside from the frivolities of 
literature to its more solid and pro. 
ductive occupations—from its pa- 
terre of useless flowers, to its fields 
and storehouses of wealth and profit. 


But the fact is, that Mr. Custance 
has considerable intrinsic Claims 
upon our attention. In the first 


place, the spirit in which he writes is 
excellent. He views this important 
subjcct with the depih and liveliness 
cffeciing which belong to it. Where- 
4s Many modern writers, who have 
iy writt en on the 
subtect, or whose history embraces 
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Lots interesting period, have been 
while to take their survey of it with 
ili the cuidne of those who hed 
eather pait or lot ln the mater. 
Mr Custance is alive to its impor- 
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the exception of one, the grandest | 
revolution which hasevcr taken place | 
in the circumstances of man—as that 
moral force which Is gradually, un- 
der a higher influence, regencratine 
the state of the world—as, in the lan- 
suage of the schools, that plastic 
soul which is silently moulding and 
quickening the dead mass of Popery 
aind superstition into form and life. 
But it may be as well to let the au- 
thor speak for himself, as to his de- 
sion in the composition of this work ; 
only assuring our readers, that he 
has completely redeemed the pledve 
given in this extract to the public. 





‘‘ Notwithstanding auth preat variety 
publicat tions, in almost eve ig partment ui 
knowledge, there suil ¢ ‘'s to be want- 
inva View of the Rete orm: sacri and Doc. 
Co} a, euicniee 
tvines of the Esta! od Church, com 
pressed as to be suited tu young persons 
mel . a —, } oe . . \n ihe 
and others, who have neither opp portun! 
hor ‘eisure for reading very elaborati i 
Works. ; 
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“A great book has been consider 
ed so creat an evil, that oaiibinedtode ver! 
few have hadthe courage to encounter tie 
folios of Bishop Burnett; and even the 
Abridgment of his History of the Refor 
mation is so prolix, and contains so man: 
exceptionuable passages, as to render | 

y untit for juvenile reading, 


nt W or} aw b QVi ing 


‘ The prese e been written | 1 
with a direct reference to the information ‘ 
of youth, on a very important part of our 


eccle siastical history, the anxious pareti 


may safely put it into the hands of his chil . 
dren ol both sexes; as the author lia . Ww 
carefully avoided the feast allusion to an! n 








of those disgusting circumstances th ad 
were connected with the first staze of the ti 
Reformatibn. He has, however, ender F 9 | 
voured io select as many of the most inte x 
re esting facts as m ay give the reader Si 
ceneralidea of the rise, progress, and fins n 
settle ment of our present Protestant estne Pin 
ishment Pr 
“tt hal pens, as it always will, that may, is 
af those wh o hold communion wiih the tr 
nop tie state, are totally 2} rant at 7) 
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f the nature and principles of the chureh 


-9 which they feel a sort of hereditary at- 


iment; but can assign no better reason 


for belonging to it, than its bemyr the rel. 


ion which their fathers professed. ‘ihe 
-ythor has, therefore, taken a bricf view of 
expediency, doctrines, spi- 
if the E.stubitsiiedt Church, 
spihie istruction of those who cannot con- 
sit more Learned ireatises on these difte- 

wit — cts. in doing which he las steer- 
das widely &s possib le of controversy, and 
Hatters ies self that he has uniformly given 
hig own ophions Wilh a just regard to the 
reli uf private judgement in others. 


he lawfulness, 


‘Hie begs to assure the reader, that he 
as stated no facts but what rest on the #u- 
hority of Burnett, Hume, Milner, Gis- 
orne, or other writers cf equal credit.” 


‘Vo this account given by Mr. C. 
f his own work, we think it right to 
dd, that it is written In a plain and 
unambitious style—that a calm and 
snoderate spirit pervades its pages— 
atthe work is not rendered unfit 
for the age for which it is chiefly de- 
signed by any perplexing or remote 
disquisii ions—and that it is calcu- 
lated, as it ought, to leave on the 
mind a very favourable impression of 
the authors of the Reformation, and 
of the church built by their labours 
and cemented by their blood in our 
own country. Indeed, by carefully 
ascertaining and developing the real 
spirit and doctrines of our Establish- 
ment, and by displaying the catholic 
temper, the mild wisdom, the calm 
energy, and the spirit of cautious dis- 
crimination by which its first fathers 
and the authors of its formularies 
vere animated, it is likely to pre- 
possess the young mind with the 
leepest veneration for it. Ifthe Es- 
adlishment be, as we unicignedly 
think it is, worth retaining, itis de- 
sirable that it should be exhibited not 
merely through the cold and distort- 


ing medium of modern divinity, bu' 


Surrounded by the glory of its earlier 
In comparing tu, at the pre- 
her religious 
“MSUTNLIONS, Inet are apt 
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tions in their infant state. or adminis- 
tered by a few simple, zealous men, 
and the Establishment in her matur- 
er years, and as become the religion 
of the multitude, and soiled by all 
the accessions and deposits of time, 
and circumstance, and human inte: 
rest,and corrupuon. Now this com- 
parison is obviously unfair. — 
rule may not be true, in its full x- 
tent, that * wine is best admints- 
tered is best;”——-because some 
tems may be | so radicaliy corrupt that 
good administration may merely call 
into action the most mischievous 
energies——energies which were 
harmless only while inactive. It may 
merely rouse the sleeping lion. But 
this is certainly true, that the careful 
administration of a very imperfect 
system of manners and morals, by a 
few hands peculiarly interested in its 
preservation ¢ and integrity, may invest 
it with an Undue pre-eminence over 
a nobler and purer system, <A small 
congregation of separatists may be 
purer, for instance, than a whoic 
community ef churchmen, and yet 
the system oi the latter be, on the 
whole, preferable for the support of 
national morals and the extension of 
national religion. ‘The little pond in 
a man’s own gurden is usually kept 
neater In its banks, and clearer from 
weeds, than the mighty river which 
rolls through the adjoining meadows. 
And then also, as to the Influence ol 
time upo instituulions: “ Time (says 
Lord Bacon) is the greatest of a! 
innovators.”? And certain it is, tha: 
the best human system, unless care- 
fully inspected and diligently cleansed, 
eradually throws out many warts and 
excrescencies on its surface. Whe 
ever, therefore, compares il 

that is new with any thing that is old, 
is tempted, upon a hasty survey, to 
prefer the former. But the more 2e- 
curate examiner will citen Ciscover, 
that the splendour of the fist is a 
mere Birmingham polish, aud the 
duiness of the last the mere dust of 
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riches, and removable by the slight- 
est care. It 1s on’ grounds sucii as 
these, and we have rather hinted at 
the subject than examined it, that we 
conceive it to be highly important to 
carry the young backwards in their 
eXamination of the religigus system 
of our country—to lead them to the 
source, instead of fixing them op the 
wide and somewhat neglected banks 
of the descending stream. Andsuch 


is the tendency of this production of 


? 


Mr. Custance. 

Bishop Burnet, whose name and 
whose labours will always be precious 
to the lovers of candour, indepen- 
dence, and truth,is too bulky for the 
busy, the indolent, and the young. 
Not, indeed, that we would fall into 
the modern error of substitutine 
abridements for original and more 
ceplous works; because we believe 
that both our habits of labour and 
dur progress tn truth are endangered 
by the exchanee. But many will 
nave to do with nothing but essences. 
They will read nothing, if they do 
not yvead abridgments. And such 
persons will read with pleasure and 
benefit the work before us. We 
have certainly risen from it more 
erateful to Providence for the Refor- 
mation in general; and for that 
church in particular, which the Re- 


formers have, as it were, hewn out of 


our native rocks, and have establish- 
ed cn pillars, we trust, never to be 
sbaken, amidst mountains and 
valleys of our beloved country. We 
seein tu ourselves to discover some 
flaws in the spirit and genius of the 
Retormers, and of the Reformation. 
We discover also some defects in 
that particular church which they 
bave planted among ourseives. But, 
on the whole, we are disposed rather 
to admire than to complain; rather 
fo thank the great Author of our 
for what we have, than to 
allow ourselves In a restless, queru- 
lous, and ungrateful pursuit of unat- 
ainable cood, 
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We shall now give our readers a 
single extract, taken at random, trom 
the work of Mr. Custance ; but suf. 
ficient, although but a part of his ar. 
fument on the subject, to afford a 
specimen of his general siyle and 
temper. Tle asks, 


“What are the temporal advantages for 
which we are indebted to the establishment 
of the Christian religion ?” 


fake } i “or : > 
j rom his reply to this question we 
select two pariuculars. 


“Civil liberty is, doubtless, one, which 
Bughshmen enjoy above all other nations, 
and wich they bave derived from their na- 
tional religion. Winist Popery enslaved 
the minds, it fetlered also the bodies of 
men; and no one who is competent to take 
an enlarged survey of the subject, can deny 
that civil bberty has pvadually increased in 
proportion as pure Protestant Christianity 
has been diffused. Previcusly to the Re- 
formation, the royal prerogative was a prin- 
ciple so vague and undetined as to be a 
most dangerous weaponin the hands of a 
viclent and capricious monarch; whilst the 
liberties of the subject were so circum. 
scribed and obscurely ascertained, as to 
produce, during the reigns of many of our 
sovercipns, a collision between the prince 
and the people, which at length brought 
upon the nation the borrors of a civil war, 
Sut as the Scrintures became more general. 
lv understood, the unreasonabie pretensions 
of rulers were discovered, and the natural 
rights of subjects more clearly perceived 
‘Lhe undiseutsed efforis, therefore, of James 
!l. to re-establish a superstitious religion 
and a tyrannical government were soon 
found, by that misguided and arbitrary 
prince, to be ruinous to his authority, And 
the memory of the seven dzshops, who, with 
such zeal, integrity, and firmness, refused 
to be the instruments of his insidious poli- 
cv,ought to be had in grateful remem. 
brance by every Protestant in the land. At 
the Revolution,principles were asserted and 
sanctioned by the whole Protestant Legisla- 
ture, which placed our civil and religious 
liberties upon a basis which we trust, with 
the Divine blessing will never be re- 
moved. And the same beneyolent senti- 
ments which obtained for ourselves the 


civil privileges we enjoy, have at length 
triumphed over all ‘the works of the 
flesh,’ and constrained the British Parhea 








ist7. | 
ment to ‘proclaim liberty’ to our poor 
{frican brethren.” pp. 527, 528. 


« Again, the national religion raises the 
tone of public opinion. Wherever the Ro- 
mans carried their victorious arms, they 
left the religion of the conquered pagan 
nations undisturbed, and contented them- 
selves with making their enemies tributary 
tathem. But whence this apparently tole. 
rant forvearance ? It arose entirely from 
this circumstance ; that the edo/atry of those 
whom they had subdued did not interfere 
yith their own. It mattered not who were 
the gods of the countries they vanquished, 
provided they did not molest the Roman 
deities and worship. But very different 
was the conduct of these restless and ambi- 


tious people, when they became masters of 


Yerusalem. There the inhabitants were 
treated with every possible cruelty ; there 
the temple was profaned, and laid in ruins ; 
there the God of the Jews was insulted 
and blasphemed. Why? Because the wor- 
ship of Jehovah ailowed of no homage to 
any other deity; because an acknowledg- 
ment of the God of the Jews must have 
overthrown all the altars of the empire of 
the world —Now this is precisely the case 
with Christianity. it strikes at the pride 
of man, and lays him in the dust. All! the 
natural powers of his mind, therefore, are 
opposed to itt. So that the establishment 
of it by law gives it a countenance, which 
at least obtains for it a bearing by thousands, 
who would otherwise think it an insult to 
their understandings to be entreated to 
listen to its melodious accents. Thus the 
rich and noble, thinking it no disgrace to 
attend on the worship of the state, are 
thereby brought under the sound of the 
Gospel, and made acquainted with those 
important truths of which they might other- 
wise never have heard.” pp. 531, 532. 


Having thus endeavoured to do 
patios to the respectable work of 
Mr, Custance, we trust we shall be 
pardoned if we touch a few 
‘opics connected with the Reforma- 
tion, in ery of great interest to 
le and to which the late ag- 

‘tessions of a pretty large class of 
vriters have paricularly directed 
our attention. 

It michi have been ex 
u¢ immeasurable benefits entailed 
upon society by the Reformation 
would have, in some me: sure, 
oseqd every m rember of a Protestant 

mmnunity kindress 
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the character and proceedings of the 
Reformers. It might have been 
thought that no man could survey 
the rapid progress of Liberty, litera- 
ture, and ireedom of opinion, during 
the three last centuries, without 
doing homage to the individuals 
who, under Ged, imparted to all of 
them this new and mighty impulse. 
But the fact has been otherwise. 
The religious zeal of the Reformers 
has cancelled in some eyes all their 
other excellences. And those who 
would have been canonized by some 
of these high priests of literature, as 
the reformers of letters and of na- 
tional and political law, are depreci- 
ated or slandered as the credulous 
and bigoted constructors of formu. 
laries and creeds. Among the fore- 
most in this host of assailants, is a 
certain celebrated Northern Journal 
Its last Number contains an article 
of this kind, which it is not, however, 
our intention to examine. Happily 
the eyes of the public are now, gene- 
rally speaking, opened on the reli- 
eious character of that work. We 
shall, therefore, prefer noting dowa 
a few capital errors, or rather vices, 
in treating on subject of the 
Reformation whica appear to prevail 
in modern writers, and especially 
among the soi-disant piilosophical 
schvol cn bath sides of the Tweed. 
In the first place, then, we observe 
a most unmanly desire to depreciate 
the motives of Luther, and to under- 
rate lis services to the great cause 
of the Reformation. Some of our 
readers, who are not extensively 
read in this controversy, may not be 
unwilling to inspect a briet collec: 
tion of the imputations which have, 
at various sores brourht against 
the father of the Reformation. We 
elve itas drawh up by a most accu 
Luther, 
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Paradise, if only he might live a 
hundred years delightfaily in the 
world——with denying the immortall- 
ty of the soul--with entertaining 
mean and carnal ideas about heaven 
With having composed hymns in 
favour of drunkenness, to which vice 
he was ereatly ac ddictec d—with hav. 
ine sed Amadis to be pat into 
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elevant iy l ‘ ne ity Sia af’ re Ow iii afin 
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scripiures-—with hot believine a 

uA siceaeal of wikat he preach daw! 


having at his death desired to have 


Divine ho Ouvs pa ic tO his CY 
And that the scenes of his death 
might harmonize with these of his 
life, it 1s added, that when his grave 
was examined a few days atter’ his 
decease, the body had vani pny and 


‘here issued ies the tomb a sul- 
shurous stench fatal to t 
standers —-Now we have 


. q 
this catalog~ue to shew the medern 
ate ibe of this ereat and goad 

Oo : 


man, that if they need the raw ma- 


terial for slander, there exist, as 
vet, unwrought masses of it which 


ay be wenn up Into a vesture 
: d faming as those of th ie 
Let them only 
will find 
wish, 


as black an 
nquisiion itseif. 
dic deep cnourh, and they 
is as deadly as they ca: 
ithout the trouble of any original 
or The only possible 
neans by which it is attempted to 
iiastify any of ‘Toei or inloed most 


of the modcra imputations upon 


Luther, is by extracts from a little 
work geri ed by one of his extra- 


Tt 


admirers, called the * Callo- 
Risanitia.” or * Table Talk.’ 
Now, even il some of those best in- 
formed onthe s ubject had not denied 
the authcuticity of this work, ought 
the idle repoi ‘tof some absurd pucst 
uta Riosus table to be sect against 
ihe deliberate statements, the princi 
nics, and life of the author himself? 
i. single quotation, to which, 
:' indeed itis unknown to him, we 


Phereisa 
sould have been glad to call the 


"s Pofuiar Suri cy of the Keforimation. [Fel 


attention of Professor Stewart, when 
deciding on the authority of the Col- 
loguia Mensalia. “ Impegit Luthe- 
» quod Jobit eam libro Divinam 
7 aa tatem detraxerit, arzgumento 
e convivalibus eyus sermonibus de.. 
vomptlo, at ludtcro plane et calum- 
iios0 5 cum negue bri illins auto; 
wiguam fuerit Lutherus, negue eo 
approbante editus sit. 
Vheolog. p. 489.) 
b iia the source of these 
charres. to the charges themselves: 
OBC Of tiie most rreque ntim putations 
el at of intolerance 
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But to pas: 


—ind wMnlolerance not inerely o! 

temper (for there we should not fee! 

ra “a ysed to enter the lists in eens 
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principle. The charee is, ‘that he 
denied to all ethers that Iberty o! 
opinion which he claimed for him 
self. Now, UW a foundation for thi 
charge is sought in his conduct t 
the Anabaptists, let it be remember- 
ed, that he was, perhaps, the mildest 
ofthe more eminent Reformers to 
wards that body; and, moreover, 
that in this particular case, reliziou: 
and political opinions were so inti 
mately blended that the blow aimec 
at the spirtt of anarchy and blood 
shed may be easily mistaken for an 
assault upon the freedom of religious 
belief. The Anabaptists were, 1 
the strongest sense, revolutionists 
and anarchists: and neither chure! 
nor state, neither religion nor Be 
vernment, could have survived thei’ 
final triumph. This, perhaps, is 
vse stronrest ground of attack up- 
on the tolerance of Luther. And 
more decisive can be 
allegec his conduct, surely i 
is but fair to take into considera! 
his scatiments on these potnts 2 
expressed in his) familiar tetters. 
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cround [am decidedly against Capi- 
tal punishment in such cases, and 
think it enough that mischievous 
teachers of religion should be re- 
moved from their places.”’—-The 
opinion of the Dean of Carlisle will 
not be deemed of slight value upon 
this question, and it is thus delivered. 
(Vol. V. p. 498, Hist. of Church.) 
« At the same time, he took occasion 
to reprobate the cruei sufferings in- 
Gets on the poor wretches by the 
persecutions of the eccie siastical ru- 
lers, insisting on that grand distinc- 
don, of which this reformer never 
—that errors in 
not to be suppressed o 
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xtirpated by fire or sword, but con- 
tuted by the word of Gad ; and that 
recourse ourht never to be had to 
capitul punishment except In cases 


of sedition and tumult. The blind- 
ness and darkness in whici men are 
often left are in themsecives (said 
Luther) a sufficient punishment.’’ 
(Com. de Luther, If. xt. 12.) 

In endeavouring to asceriain the 
causes Of e€nmity ina certain class 
of writers, we discover one point ia 
his conduct, which may, perhaps, 
serve to irritate such of them as 
herve to a peculiar school in politics, 
too much, to allow them imparually 
to survey his exceilences ; we mean, 
his spiritof non-resistance, except in 
the last extreme, to established au- 
No fact of the history of 
this ereat man places him, in our 
judyment, on a higher pedestal of 
vlory, than hi is conduct in this ere 
upon a particular occasion. 
the vehemence of the L 
hear ly borne down the 


ant 
adie 


thorlties. 


VV hen 
anderave had 
obyectior is of 


1 of Saxony to take arms against 
che ie d of the empire ; when an 
‘my of twenty thousand men was 


ry 


raised to fight fer the cause the re- 
former loved so deariy ; when his 
Halrsy W ithout war, appeared to he 


almost desperate, and when manv 
successiul 


“cumstances promised « 
War; Luther sacrificed at once his 
cs, his desires, his anxiety for the 


Pe\t nce ,+ we Le a . . C ~ cet 
hotestant cause, his Interests with 


ate 
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the Landgravye—to his love of peace, 
and loyalty, and good order. After 
urging many reasons why the elec. 
tor should not take arms agalust the 
emperor, he heroically says, ‘1 must 
repeat the protestation which I lately 
made before your highness at Alten- 
burg, that we must quit this part of 
the country rather than be partakers 
of the infamy whieh will intaliibly 
attach to your bighness in the prose- 
cution of unlawful hostilities.” Such 
language may be ungratelul to some 
ears; but it harmonizes with the 
voice of Scripture, and of true mag- 
nanimity, Luther disdained to be 
found, where no Chrisuan 
covercd in the first ag 
pel, in the ranks x rebellion again 
lawful authorities. 

Ou the whole, we have no hesitation 
in commending to our readers the 
example of one of the professed and 
most active enemies of Luther, in pre- 
ference to that of some of his avowed 
friends. Itis well known, that when 
the imperial army took possession of 
Wittenberg, the soldiery rushed for- 
vard, with the most Indecent ardour 
to tear up the grave of Lutiier and 
disperse his bones. The empcror 
checked them with these words, “I 
war not with the dead.’ Perhaps, 
at that period, that better light of re- 
ligion had begun to communicate it- 
self to the mind of this ambitious 
monarch, which at a _— period 
mingled with the shades of his super- 
and shed a sort of milder 
lustre over the last days of his turbu- 
lent life. At all events, may our 
contemporaries also remember that 
men of candout and honour “ war not 
with the dead,” Let them reason 
from facts, and not on hypothesis— 
and where the act Is good, impute no 
unworthy motive to the agent whois 
1ot himself in circunrstances torepel 
the charge. But we must turn from 
this aisple field, notice a second 
transsrression of nruny of the writers 
on the Retornation, 

The error to which we allude i 


tisat nt » f p & ‘pte ey 


aSGrioinga if 
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WaS diS- 


. “a. < oe 7 in oe 
es of the Gos- 


to 


wrought by the Reformation to other 
causes. Nothing, for instance, Is 
morc Common than the assertion, 
that whats the Reformation, or any 
chaneve originating In religious mo- 
‘ives, the “progress of knowledge” 
would * necessarily” have produced 
soine such revolution in the opinions 
and habits of mankind. Nor are 
‘tuterments of this kind confined to 
ihe open or even the diszulsed ene- 
mies of religion. ‘They are found in 
‘he mouths of its avewed tricnds. 
Not merely sciolists in philosophy, 
burt distinguished peemeephers, jsave 
fallen ante this error. How sur- 
prising is ity for instance, to find in 
the pages of such awriter as Mr. 
Ougaid { S tewart, the following Siate- 
ment! «'T he . Protestant Reformation, 


5 ‘od iy ee ey ee 
which tocllowes Iimmedialeiy alter, 
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highly important werk ivcin which 
his sentiment is quoted, we may, 
perhans, ve Ha Wd to anticipate 
our future labo 

xr. Stewart can n really — that 
the Pefermation ts the natural off- 
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ledve. ‘These three proposiuoiis are 
perfectly obvious to ourselves ;—-that 


the Reformation was the work oi re. 
iertous principle—that notuing but 
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miion was the work of religious 


rincipiceeappears to us to need 

ritie proof, We ksow that the most 

mercenary and eves imnure motives 
; 

have been imputed to the chief au- 

bargaftredclormation. Mr, Hume. 
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for instance, tells us, that the Austir, 
friars had usually be en employed iy, 
Saxony to preach indulgences, and, 
from this trust, had derived both 
pro! it and consideration ; that Ay. 
0 nai rave this Occupation to tre 
ind rinicans; that Martin Luther, « 
Austin irlar, resenting the UE a ul 
win fis order, began te proach 
against indulgences, k&c.——But it is 
enough to reply, first, toat the sale 
of indulgences had not been “ ysial. 
ly’? conined to the Austin triars, for, 
ill the year 1229, the Dominicans 
hac exclusively soid them; that for 
fifty ycars betore Luther, only the 
name of one Austin friar occurs as a 
vender of them ; that, moreover, the 
sale of them was became, at the open- 
ing of the i6th century, too odious 
and unpopular for Luther to covet 
such an emplovinent for bis order: 
‘hat such motives were never im- 
puted to Luther, even by his invete. 
rate enemies, Cajetan 1, Emser, Hog- 
strat, and Tetzel. Iiven this reply, 
however, is superfluous. Let any 
ce seriously canvass the writings of 
ihe curly Relormers, and they will 
wt once perceive, that with them 
every oiher object was subordinate to 
religion ; that literature and _ politics 
were mainly regarded in their bear- 
ine ihe interests of the Gospel; 
id that especially the grand funda- 
nial Sect re of ‘justification by 
ith alene’? was that around which 
bey railicd—-their “aruculum stantes 
aut cadentis ecclesia ”’—the truth, in 
whose cause they were prepared to 
live and to die, ‘he Reformers 
vere doubtless eminent scholars— 
Luther especially (for Melancthor. 
cdhered to the Peripatetic school} 
made the first formidable assault on 
the philosophy of the schools, and 
thus paved the way for the future 
triumphs of reason and truth in mo- 
ral and metaphysical inquiries ;,—but 
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tight of human science, but t 
which conducted them to the 
sence of their Saviour. 





he 


a. star 
pre " 


‘Lie counsel 


Luther to Spalatinus, when the 
rartter destred his advice as to the 
best method of study, ces wit! 
‘his statement. “ Reaa’? (s id he) 
sceraia parts of Jerome, Ambrose, 
Lacustin — but * always bewin wit! 
er1ous prayer, for tigre 1S no intere- 


preter otf the Divine werd but 
Read the Bible 3 


‘Author... ify ¢ f 
hom bepinning to end” 

But next let us turn to the second 
orop SIO aet hat noloines eXccpt ree 
‘imious principie could have accom- 
slished the muerhty chanves effected 
oy the Reformation. Tf any other 


been sufficient- 
universal, what 


yrincinte would have 


¢ r ‘ ‘ } 
strong, steady, and 


. * T ’ :~ 
was that principle ? Not the love of 
iberty, for the mere lovers of liberty 


sought it by a momentary burst of 
yasston and tumult, and were heard 
ohne more. Not the love of phi. 
losophy, for the self-called philoso- 
piers of those Gays were too busy 


vith substances and accidents to 
think of reform, Not the love ot let- 
FEDS for the lovers of letters, with 


d the 
ican 


im). 


rasmus at thetr head, prelerre 

ae ose or the laurels of Vi 
‘o the pron of the Protestant | 
And the fact is, that no other princi- 
ple, but that which pursues its of ect 


tha 
Lue 


C: 


‘n another state of being, could pre- 
pare men to sacrifice every thing in 
this No principle, but that which 


is as Intelligible and efficicnt with the 
low as the high, with the illiterate @s 
the learned, was sufficiently vast, and 
vital, and energetic to the 
Whole mass of ety, and to raise 
up, out of the dead stones of Popervy, 
children of virtue and of truth. 
historians and critics would, instead 
of speculating upon the chareeter 
and views of the Reformers, study 
their spint and genius in their own 
recorded sentiments, would be 
‘een, that religion, and religion alone, 
struck the rock, and poured forth the 
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f mere sclence and 
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ture 


this moral revolution. | 
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streams of health and life upon the 


e, we have affirmed 
jitera 


be considered as primary 
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cannot be questioned that the cart; 
works of Lerasmus did much to e: 

pose the absurdities and corruption: 
of Popcry. It was said, and justh 
stid, that he laid the egg which Lu 


ther hatched. But 


} 


let itbe remem- 
no sooner had the Incuba 


berec, that 
tion begun, than Erasmus repentec 
of his temerity; and that his latte: 
years were spent in cancelling his 
past benefits, in exposing the friend: 
of the Reformation, in raking up 
every minute delinquency of his fo: 


a. enh 
gE op “uw 


sociates, and displaying them 


to the world through the magnifying 


and distorting medium of : os 
r Such was the nature of tl 
service too commonly iain l 
men oi letters te the Reformati 
They began by carrying a torch 
detect 
ed by thrusting it into the face of t 
Reformers. They loved reform wh 
the reform was not to be extended 
themselves, 


idicule. 


it promised them the Natronage o 
the mighty. But pabie Ki ne ant 
popes e rected their hosule banners 
sass Tee : ite the * poops 
mere learning, like the Soucias ore 
tor, took reluce among the bageace 
wargons of the contending torces 
rasmus frequently sums up hi 
reasons for not jo Bing the Reformer: 
ng a senien ce of this kind——** edou, 


y; Pa 
Pre: I fear 


te. is to be appre he! ded, 


arnin e,?? 
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swallow 


Up every higher principle. 
But itis time that we should close 
this already extended article, by mak- 


mcr 
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point to which we have adverte 


‘They promoted it whi 


anc 
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the errors of Popery, and end. 
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a very few observations on a third 


a: 


namely, that there is much disposi. 


tion in a certain class of writers 


to 


undervalue the actual benefits of the 


Reformation 
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th, if the Reformation criginated main- 
fy in religious principle ; and that 
nothing exc cpt religion can work any 


o 


‘reat revolution in the minds of 


nen j—but they scem disposed to 
deny any such extensive benefits, as 
its advocates pretend, to have result- 
ed trom Protestantism. Few works 
could be more interesting than one 
vhich should trace the Reformation 
ito all its consequences. We shall 
nat, however, attempt to condense 
hat into a few obscure pages which 
swwould castly occupy several volumes. 
At the same time, we cannot forbear 
to warn our readers avainst that 
limited view of the benefits of this 
creat revolution which many modern 
writers are pleased totake of it. Let 
them first, for instance, survey its 
influence upon religion—in ridding 
us of idolatry, of Ave Mfarias, of 
musses, of auricular confession, of 
holy water, of saints and saintesses, 
of racks, and screws, and faggots, 
and Jesuits, and inquisitions, and 
works of supererogation, and pe- 
nances, and flagellations, and works 
vhich justily us, and angels who pray 
or us——und in presenting us, Instead 
of these, with a simple ritual, with 
the doctrine of justification by faith 
alone, and with the fountain of all true 
doctrine, the librarv of Heaven, the 

and depository of truth and wisdom, 
miercy and holiness, the charter of 
ry hopes and joys, the Book which 
c Lamb died to unscal, the very 


miuind of God himself, the pure, the 
iTS ophisticated, the uncommented 
mye re of God—and, in its With ail that 


eaches the ignorant, cheers the 
niserable, strengthens the weak, and 


ves the @ rullty. = et the examiner 


tkVULC telw 


next survey the regions of fitlosophy, 
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nd behold the Reformation carrying 


euaba 


’ . ° } 
-o their funeral pile all the musty, 


ogy, immeasurable, innumerable 
folios of the schools, and substitutine 


? mn, o H 9 
“or them Baco I, ala Locke, ana thei: 


listinguished disciples. Let himnext 
seasure the influence of the Refor- 


Jie 


mation in the denartment Of f02/tros— 
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and he will see the people, who, til) 
now, head ranked with the ‘wedi 
around them, raised, wherever pure 


Protestantism prevails, to the rank ot 


immortal creatures ; of creatures who 
can judge, and have a right to judge, 
oftheir rights and of their i interests. 
Let him survey them not as once 
enlisted under the secret banner of a 
joreign potentate to thwart the cde. 
signs of their lawful sovereign, or as 
exposed to the combined crucity and 
extortion of both their own monarch 
and the pope—but as confedcrated 
With their sovereign for their com- 
mon interest, and for the national 
oood. Let the examiner remember, 
moreover, that these political benetits 
have not been confined to a Change 
of principles, but to a change of po- 
litical circumstances, in the nations 
of Europe, inferior in importance 
only to the former change, It was 
the Reformation, for instance, that 
reduced the ecnormous power oi 
— and created, and to a certain 

*xtent perpetuated, a balance of pow. 

ramongst the various kingdoms of 
onc Since that period alse, 
through every Protestant nation, 
sound principles of legislation, of 
commerce, of government, have be- 
gin rapidly to diffuse theinselves ; 
and «a guarantee is obtained, under 
the blessing of God, s the future 
happiness of the world, by the wider 
extension of those principles on which 
its happiness depends. Lect our ex- 
aminer, after this, trace the effects ui 
be Reformation on knowledge. Le! 
sim listen at one period, to the lacul- 
y oi theology at Paris, declaring 
‘that religion was undone Hf the 


tudy of Greek and Latin were per- 
vaitved,” to Conrad of Heresbach 


cording the declaration of a monk, 
. 
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re pe oe 
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Lew lan ruare call Ae 6(5recs 
a, ts 
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> the mother of ail hercsy—-and 
that all who learn licbrew imstantly 


become Jecws’—and contrast with 
this the many splendid eifts laid on 
the altars 03 Hrerature by our Lng: 
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Galileo in prison, our Newton and 
Barrow and Cotes and Maclaurin and 
Kepler and Laller and Milner. 
et him call to mind that even the 
lesuits, in their splendid edition of 
Newton, dared not assert the truth 
r propositions, the truth of which 
he yt themselves hed unanswerably 
lemonstrated, because the Pope de- 
ied them, and could only maintain 
ya such would be the demonstra- 
jons if the Pope could possibly be 
yistaken ; and compare, with this, 
‘ye tolerant, generous, and most {ree 
pirit of Protestantism, the full and 
rovious Immunities enjoyed by the 
‘nest subject in the empire of 
science. I.et him consider the al- 
most uhiversal proscription of the 
books by papal interdicts—that 

Leo X, for example, prohibited all 
joks translated from the Greek, 
Hebrew, or Arabic, whilst he threat- 
eied any one who should impugn 
the blasphemous poems of Ariosto ; 
hat even within a short Ume, and 
phd up to the present moment, 

‘Robertson’s Charles the Vth,” and 
“Smith’s Wealth of Nations,’ have 
been interdicted in Spain—and con- 
rast with this the freedom of the 
press in our own Country. ‘These, 
and to these a thousand such in- 
stances might be added, may serve to 
convince a candid inquirer that it is 
dificult to exceed the proper limits 
in displaying the benefits of the Re- 
formation. 

But we feel ourselves compelled 
to stop, and will only venture to state, 
in addition, our anxious hope and 
prayer, that the Reformation may not 
exist in name onlyamong ourselves— 








that the great master principles of 


‘his mighty revolution may be steadily 
Mg in view—that whilst we regard 

© Papists themselves with the eye 

‘tolerance and charity, we may pre- 
om the most unabated detestation 
% many of their tenets—that the 
spice of religion may more and more 
‘Mimate and vivify our otherwise dead 
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Vatican, may be found among our- 
selves to dig up from its grave and 
restore to its lost honours a single 
papistical error—and that, if such 
should be found, there never may be 
wanting Luthers and Melancthons, to 
huddle these ghosts of Popery into 
their graves again, to exalt the stan- 
dard of the Reformation, which is the 
banner of the Cross; and to per- 
petuate by their courage, and faith, 
and love, and zeal, those principles 
for which our ancestors burnt on the 
funeral pile, or bled under the axe of 
the executioner. To all this what true 
Protestant will not say—Amen ! 


Ee 


An Essay on the Existence of a Su- 
fireme Creator, fiossessced of infinite 
Power, Wisdom, and Goodness, con- 
taining also the Refutation, from 
Reason and Revelation, of the Od. 
jections urged against his Wisdom 
ang Goodness, and deducing from 
the whole Subject the most ine 
fiorkant practical Inferences. By 
Wirttiam Laurence Brown, Lb. 
D. Principal of Marischal College 
and University of Aberdeen, &c. 
&c. 2 vols. 8vo. Aberdeen: Chal- 
mers and Co. London: Hamtiton. 
1816. pp. iv. xvil. 342 and 385. 

A Treatise on the Records of the Crea- 
tion, and on the Moral Attributes of 
the Creator, with farticular Refe- 
rence to the Jewish History, and to 
the Consistency of the Principfile o/ 
Popfiulation with the Wisdom and 
Goodness of ihe Deity. By Jous 
Birp Sumner, M. A 2 vols. 8vu 
ecg > Hatchard. 1816. pp. xxvi. 

26 and 392. 

renin are two opposite errors, into 

which the pic is prone to fall, in 

revard to the evidences of 

Some persons are apt to rest upon 

them, as though they constituted me 

religion, which they only prov 
while others, who know more 
ligion, who have been educated in its 

principles and feel its practical im 

portance, are lable to undervalue 
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the basis of their dependence and 
hope. Yet no reflecting person can 
doubt the infinite valine of setting 
clearly the evidences on which his 
faith and his hope are founded, It 


t 
was the coniession of the pious and 
excellent Baxter, at the close of a 


tong life, devoted sinccrcly and zea 
lously to the service of Gad, one 
while he bad never telt muck jac 
nation to those sensual sa aaeieina 
which are the snare of 
hal sometimes been tempted toa 
total relinautshment ot bis baith, and 
to utter apostacy > and this he atin. 
buted to a cdeiciency of fundamental 
Instructton In the jain evidences of 
Christianity. “Pie pecessity ter sach 
struction seems to have becn aver- 
Juooked in tis relerous edticauioa ; 
and the danever, to which so eminent 
a servant of our common Master was 
—— in conses! >of that omis- 
jon, thouch ips Ses he was pre- 
served from i its effects, ourht to be a 
Warning to all parent s aud ruardius 
to lay the founda tions Of religion deep 
in the hearts of the msing wencration, 
aid to secure them weil, lest the 
whole building should hereafter form 
an universal wreck through the la- 
temperate haste of the builders. 

Nor is it to be dcubted, that other 
highly important advantag res arise 
irom a frequent study of the evi- 
dences of Christianity, provided we 
do not rest there, It is impossibiec 
to have the mind intentiy engared in 
that cecupation without enlarging | its 
view ofthe wonders cf creation and 
he hbenelicenee of the Creator; 
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such undertakings would seem to be 
particularly judicious; because few 
persons, and especially few of those 
who are most competent to the task, 

would naturaliy be led to sucha wori- 
Without astumuljus. Men’s minds are 
more naturally occupied with those 
parts ofa subject on which opinion js 
not settled, than with those oa whic), 
their judgment has deen formed. Ip 
— therefore, as men haye 


etrated deeper inio the heart of 


Siaaales they are less concerned 
will isevidcences,und seem tobe with- 

drawn from tue consideration of them 
in the Same devree in wiilch they are 
discuss thers. Ha 
itis indeed, when a san, who, 


competent oO 


Dr. Watts, bas acQua Inted binisel 
Wilh every Dart of the pee 
lis talents to the assistance of te 
youth in its fist essays on the same 
journey. Dut the pu <n of such 
men is sO scanty, that we re ejoice e to 
sec ADV cans ac lopt ed Which pra. 
inise to augment it, but more espe- 
cially when iwo such procuctions es 
those now before us are ia result, 

These valuable publications were 
written in consequence of the will al 
Mr. Burnett, who jetta sum of money 
in the hands of trustees for the pur- 
pose of instituting two prizes; the 
one of twelve hundred pounds, the 
other of four. hundred ; for the bes: 
essays on the evidences of a Deity 
and the refutation of objections to his 
wisdom and gocdness-——as often as 
the funds, bequeathed for that pur- 
pose, shovld accumulate to a suii- 
cicnt amount for the payment of the 
sums required. 

Asa Memoir of that extraordinary 
and benevolent character, is prefixec 
io one of these publications, we has- 
ten, in the first instance, to give ow 
readers an insight into it; and ip 
doing this we shall avail ourselves 
of the sensible and interesting lan 
enaze of Dr. Grown. 


f Tohin Burnett, of bens. Esq WS 
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LOdbey 
aut in Aberdeen, in the year 1729. The 
mth and day of bis birth — not been 
S oer ained. His father was an eniunent 
mercbadt m that city, and gave lis son a 
ubera! edu cation, in the place of his nativi- 
wy. Inthe vear 1730, the sun entered into 
buSINESS, on his own account, without anv 
ather fortune but that which, though a 
voung man, he seems to have possessed in 
rege ey ied degree—the esteem, conf 
sce, and support of tmends. For about 
idiak time bis” fa:ber had fa: led in his cir- 
cumstances ; not from a by imprudence or 
misconduct on his part, but frem 
shal, and, to him, most untortunate de- 
; ticles of mer- 
e fe him. 
a number 


ry . m4 ' «* - . 
tiie St eae , iyoin 


a sudden, 
clive in the prices of the ar 
chandize in Which he deait, "> 1] 
olf was obliged, by contract 
of vears, to pure hase 
thers at fixed and hicher rates. 
“This circumstance principally arose 
from the warn which this country 
been engared. It is, hence, evident that, 
if'war produces, to some, temporary advan- 
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tages, it is, at last, productive of equal 
vils, even to that class who have prefited 
bvit. Let our own times proclaim this 


awfultruth. Lt is just, it 1s salutary, that 
this should be the case, inorder tot 
even on those whose object is gain, a 
‘estation of war, ope of the 
scourges of hun anity. 
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“The business of the younger Burnett 
wasthat of a general merchant; but he 
was chiefly engaged in fisheries and mann- 
factures. Inthe fermerof these, his faiher 
had also been much concerned, and from 
this cireumstance his misfortunes chrefty 
The son profited by the experience 
from his father’s 
iis success in business Was Certain- 
but exceeded not those ex- 
tural 


hication, pri 


arose, 
whica be had acquired 
case. 
ly considerable, 
pectations which might have becn n: 
entertained, when his app 
dence, and caution, in the conduct of 
iliairs, Were considered. 
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“His parents were of the episcopal com- 
nuda, mm Which tt is most probable that! 
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Was educated, as far as 
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more advanced years, certain doubts and 
scrup ngeh oulk | he fully assent to the 
public standards of any particular commu- 
n on. dor reasoa, durin many years 
he ceased to attend pub- 
supposed that such 

mabined andcom- 


nor 


tia) 
tiles 


attendance 
picte assen 
iessead b Vv tl: 
worship he 
bear the a O1 4S 


is coWMMunity in Whose 
and he could never 
upinge the appearance 


Gfa profession, be re of which was not 
sanctioned by his awaderstanding and his 


heart. In this notion, ‘ seems to have 
resembled Wilton, who abstained from 
public worship op account of his concep- 
tions of Christin ‘ity, Which he found real 
ized in po Christian community, gor church, 
existing es e days. Perhaps pure, pri- 
nitive, vital Christianity is to be found 
only in the een Scriptures ; and no small 
degree of purification must probably take 


place, before its genuine form, with all its 


celestial features, can be restored to this 


nee does infi- 
Us integrity, his 

ing seems, on this point, to have 
misintormcd, He appears not, at this 
hi e, to have reflected on the 
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most ssncere, he seems to have lating Taya 
one of those inconsistencies incident to the 
unmian cha er, even in its most amiable 
forms. ife would rot allow his servants 
to be absent from church, cn any occasion 
aithouch he interfered not with their gene 
ral adherence to any religious profession 
Yow, while he vb ‘lf abstained from 
attendance on public worship, because he 
could not assent to all the tenets ot ADS 
ehureh or sect ‘ver, it seems not to 
Have O ito | that any his sei 
vants 1 7 iN conscientious 
scruples, live : sane plea tor his 
non attend ; Hie celebrated Mr. How- 
ard was a strict /?edestinarian. He had 
eeen thy val ned un the Bastille, fhe ever 

red again to pass through France 
bichad resolved, for a certain object, which 
i} » of the first importance, t® 
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traverse the whole extent of that country. 
When I strongly urged on him the danger 
to which he exposed himself, he asserted 
his firm belief in Predestination, as a ground 
for his proceeding. He said, however, that 
he would not expose his servant to the 
same danger; sent him round by Italy ; 
aud, as he Inmself was resolved to go to 
Joulon, ordered him to meet his master at 
Nice. The servant was just as much se- 
cured by Predestination as his master; yet 
Mr Howard would not venture to apply the 
doctrine to the froor fellow. The master, 
neverthcless, escaped all danger, accom- 
plished the object of his journey, and after- 
wards related to me the wonderful particu. 
lars of his perilous adventure. Such are 
the inconsistencies to which the most vigo- 
rous and noblest minds are sometimes 
liable. 


“Mr. Burnett called his servants to- 
gether, regularly, every Sunday evening, and 
read prayers tothem. Although, on some 
points, be had peculiar doubts, he was far 
from being a sceptic, in regard to the grand 
doctrines of the Christian religion. By 
diligent reading, accurate examination, and 
serious reflection, he endeavoured to ac- 

uire that information which he deemed to 
be of the highest importance to his present 
comfort, and to his eternal happiness. Nor 
were his pains unsuccessful, Some time 
before his death, he had obtained clearer 
and more satisfactory views of those doc- 
trines, in regard to which he had experi- 
enced the greatest difficulties. If his life 
had been prolonged, he would, in all pro 
bability, have again joined in public wor- 
ship. He was remarkable for his scrupu- 
fous observance of the Lord’s day.” pp. 


XVilli—LA1. 


66 Punctuality and integrity, in all his deal- 
ings, were prominent features of his cha- 
racter. He was, indeed, considered as 
difficult and hard in making bargains. — 
When, however, they produced greater 
advantage than he expected, or than he 
deemed to be fair and just profit, he re- 
turned to his correspondents, as @ graturty, 
the surplusage of his honest computation, 
In this manner, during the course of his 
inercantile career, some thousand pounds 
were restored. When the question was 
put to him, if be thought that his corres- 
pondents would have treated him tn the 
same manner, had the bargain been equally 
tnfavourable as it had been favourable to 
fim; and when the severity which his 
father had experienced was brought to his 


recollection; his reply uniformly was— 
‘With the conduct of others I have notijp 
todo. It is my duty to regulate My own 
by the rules of equity, as they appear to 
me.’” pp, XXL. XXtL- 


“Fis affection for his relatives was also 
warm and constant. His humanity was 
expansive and vigorous, and particularly 
interested in the wants of the poor. Dur. 
ing many years, he appropriated one op 
two hours, every day, to the hearing of 
their cases, and to their relief. In this 
manner, he applied more than S00/. yearly 


“On the return of his brother, James, 
from India, about the year 1773, they re- 
solved to discharge their father’s debts, 
each of them paying one half. The only 
exceptions which they made were in the 
case of one or two creditors, who had been. 
in the first instance, chiefly instrumental in 
ruining their father’s credit, and then, after 
his failure was accomplished, treated him 
with the greatest harshness and severity. 
This important fact, so honourable both to 
the subject of this memoir and to his 
brother, proves that strict integrity and 
honour were inherent in the family, As 
tamily-likenesses are exhibited in the cow: 
tenance, so we often find them in the mora. 
and intellectual character. Those two 
brothers thus paid, on their father’s ac- 
count, about 7000/. or 8000/7. This sum, 
which, compared with modern failures, 
may appear insignificant, was, when the 
failure of Mr. Burnett, senior, happened, 
and even at the time his debts were paid 
by his conscientious sons, considered as of 
no trivial magnitude. 


* The younger Burnett was never mar- 
ried, and, at the age of 55 years, died on 
the 9th of November, 1754. 


“ He possessed a smal] landed estate, 
lying in Buchan, in Aberdeenshire, and 
situated about 25 miles northward of Aber- 
deen, which he inherited from his mother. 
In this property, he was succeeded by a 
brother, a clergyman in the Church of 
Engiand, who died without issue. It de- 
volved to anephew, son of another brother 
of Mr. Burnett, who now possesses it. 
With the exception of this property, and ol 
moderate legacies and annuities to various 
relatives, the residue of his fortune was 
appointed by him to be applied to charita- 
ble purposes. 


©Since his death, these charitable de: 
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tinations have increased in value, and may 
now produce altogether about 700/. of 
annual income.” pp. XXiil.-—XXVi. 


Our readers are already aware of 
the purpose to which some portion 
of this munificent benefaction was 
applied. The remainder was appro- 
priated in various ways to the benefit 
of the poor of Aberdeenshire. 

We cannot suffer the narrative of 

such a life to pass without one obser- 
yation on the honest and scrupulous 
nature of its morality. The peculiar 
equity and honour of repaying to a 
party; in a closed bargain, whatever 
had been received more than a just 
computation would have assigned, 
furnishes an useful lesson to the 
Christian merchant and tradesman. 
it brings to our recollection a siml- 
lar anecdote, equally to the honour 
of Mr. Parkhurst, the lexicographer, 
in his intercourse with one of his 
tenants. This man falling behind 
and in the payment of his rent, 
which was five hundred pounds per 
annum, it was represented to his 
landlord, that it was owing to his be- 
ing over-rented This being believed 
to be the case, a new valuation was 
made. It was then agreed, that for 
the future the rent should not be 
more than four hundred and fifty 
pounds, Justly inferring, moreover, 
that, if the farm was then too dear, it 
must necessarily have been always 
too Gear, unasked, and of his own 
accord, he immediately struck off 
‘ity pounds from the commencement 
oi the lease, and instantly refunded 
allthat he had received more than 
‘our hundred and fifty pounds per 
annum,’ 
_ Nor was this, or any other pecu- 
larity in Mr. Burnett’s character, 
‘ssuined or ostentatious. Even his 
‘ying bequests he had designed to 
be anonymous; and it was only the 
extent of his benefactions that frus- 
“ated his plan of secrecy, and made 
‘faithful memoir necessary to su- 
persede the inaccurate reports of 
‘Uriosity. 
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We feel it our duty, however, to 
notice in some degree the peculiar 
nature of his scruples and religious 
conduct, as well as a few of those 
sentiments, expressed on the occa- 
sion by the memorialist, to which 
we find any difficulty in assenting. 
The author has indeed incorporated 
rather an unnecess«ry portion of 
general reasoning with his detail of 
private life; though an air of pleas- 
ing and amiable simplicity. which 
pervades it, easily reconciles the 
reader to what a fastidious taste 
might censure as out of place. 

Mr. Burnett’s habitual absence 
from public worship would indicate, 
that his religion, though honest and 
scrupulous, was cold and cautious, 
resting upon too nice a sense of par- 
ticular differences with too weak an 
apprehension of commonduties. At 
the same time, we imagine, it could 
have been no slight difference of 
opinion that occasioned this long- 
cogtinued retirement of so consci- 
entious a person from the assemblies 
of Christians. Whatever it was, it 
is probable that he gradually saw 
reason to adopt more catholic views 
as he advanced in life; and the pro- 
posal of these prizes may possibly 
be regarded as the fruit of a desire 
to impress others with a sense of 
those important truths, someof which 
were successively presented to his 
own mind with growing and at length 
irresistible conviction. To us he 
appears to exhibit a striking example 
of a person who, beginning with ob- 
scure views and a conscientious pur- 
suit of clearer, had light after light 
vouchsafed to him, till at last, per- 
haps, he was permitted to discern 
the bright and pure day of the Gos- 
pel. Weare not inclined, therefore, 
to accede to the author’s conclusion, 
that Mr. Burnett’s temporary scru- 
ples must have related to points 
comparatively indifferent; though 
perhaps one reason of our differing 
from him ip this particular may be 
the different conceptions which we 
appear to entertain upon the grea! 


~ 
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question, what it is that is essential 
to Christlanity, and what a matter of 
indifference. ‘The author’s senti- 
ments on this subject are contained 
in the following passage :— 


“As the fundamentals of Christianity 
seem to be preserved among ail Protes- 
tants, with the exception of such as exclude 
trom salvation those who differ from them 
in the most minute article of order or wor- 
ship, there appears to be no solid reason 
for withdrawing from any Protestant com- 
munion in which a person has been educat- 
ed, and refusing to join with any other, on 
this sole ground, that assent cannot be 
given to every individual tenet which its 
members may profess.” pp. xvi, xvii. 


This (we acknowledge) is very far 
from being our ground of attachment 
to the Church of England. In re- 
gard to the general question, it would 
seem that, In our author’s idea, the 
only tenet held by any set of Protes- 
tants, which militates against the 
fundamentals of Christianity, is that 
which would exclude from salvation 
those who differ in the most minute 
article of order or worship from 
themselves. We presume that, In 
making this statement, the author 
did not mean to include Unitarians 
under the general denomination of 
Protestants; and with this under- 
standing we are not unwilling to 
admit his position, that the funda- 
mentals of Christianity seem to be 
preserved among all Protestants : for 
they all maintain, at least in their 
public documents, the doctrines of 
the Trinity, of original sin, of the 
atonement, and of justification by 
faith only. Our only doubt would 
relate to the Quakers, who deny the 
sacraments. But, certainly, we can- 
got allow intolerance or illiberality 
to be a test of fundamental doctrines 
ora tenet of any church: for funda- 
mental doctrines may be held with 
intolerance as well as anti-Christian 
ones liberally. Nor would we en- 
courage the notion, which is here 
supported, that it is safe for a person 
‘a remain in communion with a 


church, while he differs from its pub- 
lic formularies in some important 
doctrine, provided it be not a funda. 
mental one. Surely the worship of 
God ought to be kept pure from 
every thing which looks like hypoc. 
risy or double mindedness ; and 
thourzh we agree with our author, 
that, unless there were a disposition 
in each man to concede something 
to his neighbour, there could be 
hardly any society among men, 
there is yet (we apprehend) a wide 
difference between compromising 
important truths and overlooking 
light shades of opinion; while at the 
same time, if ever a person finds 
himself stand alone and unable to 
join any body of worshippers sin- 
cerely, such singularity ought im. 
mediately to make him suspect the 
soundness of his own opinions, and 
lead him to examine them with 
seriousness. 

Again we should say, that the 
moral strictness of Mr. Burnett is no 
adequate proof to us, as Dr. Brown 
conceives it to be (p. xxii,) of the 
strength of his religious principles ; 
because the same degree of moral 
strictness has been sometimes pro- 
duced by the pride of independence 
or the love of character, by a stoica! 
sense of human dignity or a studied 
admission of the fitness of virtue. 
Such moral strictness would in « 
great degree have appeared in the 
conduct of Cato or Seneca, without 
flowing from a principle which can 
in any sense be called religious. At 
the same time, we would earnestly 


hold out the conduct of Mr. Burnett : 


as an example that might well shame 
others, whose religious principles 
have been from their earliest educa: 
tion clearer, purer, and more eval- 


gelical than Mr. Burnett can ve sup: | 


posed to have acquired till the very 
close of his life—at least if his biog: 
rapher has done them justice, where 
he says of him, that 


“he raised his views to heaven, and as ti 
best preparation for its happiness, prac” 
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ed those virtues, in the completion of 


which this happiness must chiefly consist.” 
p, xlvi. 


We propose to close our strictures 
on this narrative by a few remarks, 
on the Summary view of Mr. Bur- 
ett’s religious creed and practice 
contained in this short sentence. 
Whether they are correctly repre- 
sented In it, we have no means of 
udging. Our observations relate 
only to the description itself, and to 
the view of Christian faith and duty 
which would seem to be counte- 
janced tn this and one or two other 
passages of the Memoir. 

Although it be true, that the hap- 
piness of heaven must chiefly con. 
sist in, or be derived from, the com- 
pletion of the moral virtues; if by 
that term be understood the whole 
of our duty to God and to all his 
creatures ; and although consequent- 
ly the practice of those virtues on 
right principles be the best prepa- 
raion for that happiness, we hold 
ii not safe to represent, that man can 
by any moral virtues prepare his 

If he attempt them 


soul for heaven. 
in his own strength, it is to be fear- 
ed that it will have a quite contrary 
efiect, and teach him, by going about 
to establish his own righteousness, 
hot lo submit unto the righteousness 
God. Itis only when justified by 
aith in an atoning Saviour, that we 
gin to purify ourselves in his 
stveneth, and to have some adequate, 
‘ough still infinitely imperfect, 
conception of what is meant by pu- 
rilying ourselves even as He is pure. 
Till we apprehend this, we shall be 
n danger of taking up an imperfect 
standard and contenting ourselves 
with such moral virtues as are found- 
cd in a sense of human expediency ; 
ind thus shall not make any profi- 
ciency in that heavenly fnindedness, 
‘hat prevailing love of God and dis- 
‘rust of ourselves, and those hum- 
vling and self-denying virtues, which 
adorn the walk of the Christian vir- 
tues, of which heathen philosophy 
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could not discern the beauty, or 
stoical dignity enforce the perfor- 
mance : and therefore we would wish 
to be on our guard, and to place 
others on their guard, against the 
seduction of such passages as might 
be calculated to leave an impression 
behind them, that it is possible for 
any but those who have themselves, 
in the language of Saint Paul, been 
justified by faith without the works 
of the law, to perform such works 
or virtues as a justifying faith would 
dictate. 

These remarks on the eminent 
life of Mr. Burnett have detained us 
longer than we had intended from 
the two valuable works in which he, 
being dead, yet speaketh. On the 
general subject of these works, we 
would first quote the pertinent obser- 
vation of Mr. Sumner. 


“Tt was a sound and excellent judgement 
which directed that the attributes of the 
Detty should be treated of, in the first 
place, from considerations independent of 
written Revelation; and in the second 
place, from the Revelation af Jesus Christ. 
Natural reason conducts us to the doors of 
the temple; but he, who would penetrate 
farther, and behold in their just proportions 
the greatness and majesty of the Deity 
within, must consent to be led by Revela- 
tion.” p. xvii. 


Accordingly, he lays out the gene- 
ral scheme for the conduct of his 
future argument in the following 
mauner :— 


«*} have not ventured to take the Chris. 
tian Revelation as the groundwork of my 
argument ; because, that being granted, 
any treatise upon the Divine attributes 
would be superfluous: at the same time I 
should consider it equally absurd and un. 
profitable to argue in this age, and in this 
country, as if we were really as much inthe 
dark respecting the counsels of God, or the 
object of man’s existence, as Socrates or 
Cicero. The experiment of vindicating the 
moral administration of the universe with- 
out the help of a future state, has been 
sufficiently tried. The necessity of general 
laws, or the imperfection of matter, or the 
inevitable consequences of human liberty. 
or the degrees of perfection of possible 
worlds, may serve by turns to exercise, o! 
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amuse, or perplex the reasoning powers of 
afew philosophers, But something more 
satisfactory must confute the sceptic ; 
something more consolatory must sooth 
the afflicted ; something more irresistible 
must arm the moralist.” pp. Xiv, Xv. 


This decision we conceive to be 
conformable to the dictates of com- 
mon sense. ‘The existence and 
ptimary attributes of a Supreme 
Creator we judge to lic within the 
province of natural religion: for 
“the invisible things of him, from 
the creation of the world, are clearly 
seen, being understood by the things 
that are made, cven his eternal powcr 
and Godhead.’ It is fit, therefore, 
thet every Christian should be taught 
to see those evidences which the 
Deity has stamped upon the tace of 
nature concerning himself, as well 
as those which he has furnished in 
the page of Revelation. But in the 
conduct of this inquiry, while we en- 
deavour to gather all the light which 
Nature can furnish to us, it would 
seem to be a preposterous adherence 
fo system to refuse studiously (for 
we are persuaded it is not possible 
‘o refuse altogether) the collateral 
light which the risen sun of Revela- 
‘tion has thrown over the same 
prospect, 

To us, indeed, it would appear, 
that the existence of the Inspired 
Volume affords of itself a distinct 
and incontrovertible evidence of the 
cxistence and providence of God, 
perfectly independent of that which 
inay be collected fiom other sources. 
\We cannot, therefore, in any sense, 
accede to the consequence drawn by 
Dr. Brown on this subject. 


‘* Elis existence is presupposed by Reve- 
jation, is the foundation of Revelation, and 
eannot consequently be proved, in the first 
instance, by Revelation.” p. xiv. 


Surely, of all proofs of the exis- 
tence of any thing, a revelation of 
its existence is the most convincing. 
‘his was, probably, the first proof 
vhich Adam enjeyed of the existence 


on ihe Being, Sc. of God. [ Feb. 
of his Creator. It was the proof af. 
forded to the Israelites on Mount 
Sinat. It was the proof of the re- 
surrection of our Saviour, granted 
tothe Apostles. And it is itself a 
proot of such a nature, that, when 
vouchsafed, it must render all proofs, 
Collected from his works or from 
any other quarters, superfluous — 
Indeed, all our knowledge of God 
is in some way derived from Reve. 
lation. Even of the ancient hea- 
thens, if it is said that that which 
may be known of God is manifest in 
them, the reason assigned is—* for 
God hath shewed it unto them.” 
All discoveries of the Divine nature 
are revelations, more or less perfect. 
The world itself, when studied 
rightly, is a revelation of his works: 
for ‘the heavens declare the glory 
of God, and the firmament sheweth 
his handy work.” History is a re- 
velation of his providence: for in 
that also “he left not himself with- 
out witness 3”? in that it shews him 
to have done good continually, and 
given us “rain from heaven and 
fruitful seasons, filling our hearts 
with food and gladness.” The Scrip- 
tures are a revelation of his will: 
for “ all Scripture is given by inspi- 
ration of God, and is profitable for 
doctrine, for reproof, for correction, 
for instruction in rigbteousness.” 
But above ali these revelations, will 
be the revelation hereafter to be 
made to the pure in heart; “for 
they,” said our blessed Saviour, 
“ shall see God.’? Other revela- 
tions we find denied and controvert- 
ed. Even the revelation of the 
glory of God in the face of Jesus 
Christ is denied, perverted, and 
vilified ; and even many, who receive 
ihe testimony of the Gospel, are yet 
assailed with harassing doubts im 
moments of temptation and distress. 
But those who shall hereafter be 
permitted to see God, who shall see 
him as he is, and, holding perpetual 
communion with his Majesty, shall 
ever be with the Lord, can neyer 
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.now doubt or unbelief more. The 
revelation of him will be to them 
nerfect. It will be such a proof as 
will make all their former know- 
icdge, from whatever sources deriv- 
ed, shew like ignorance: for we 
shall then know, even as also we 
are Known. 

We are so far, therefore, from 
admitting, that the existence of God 
cannot be proved in the first instance 
by Revelation, that we look upon the 
rery existence of that Book which 
conveys a revelation of him to man- 
kind as one of the most palpable 
proofs of his existence. That Book 
may be proved by a series of cita- 
tions from it, made in every succes- 
sive ave, to have come into being, 
part by part, immediately after the 
several facts which it records. Those 
facts are of such a nature, that no 
imposture, Which depended upon a 
forgery of such facts as its basis, 
could possibly have succeeded at 
the time of their occurrence: while 
the whole volume, comprising a train 
of prophecies, with a history of their 
accomplishment, is a monument, 
the existence of which can in no way 
be adequately accounted for without 
involving the existence and the 
highest attributes, such attributes as 


Nature alone can never unfold, of 


a Deity. 

At the same time, we by no means 
undervalue those proofs of his being 
and character which he has merci- 
iully scattered up and down in every 
part of creation. They are pearls 
in our path, which we are both bound 
and privileged to pick up: and ac- 
cordingly, we proceed now to exhibit 
those two strings of them which our 
authors have put together. ‘The 


unlikeness of the two compilations 
to each other may well illustrate the 
Narmonious variety cf those evi- 
dences with which the Almighty has 
interspersed our walk, and which 
he Atheist perpetually overlooks. 
Vhe first thine to be demonstrated 
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is the simple fact of the being of a 
God. To this object, the first of 
the three books, of which Dr. Brown’s 
Essay consists, is exclusively devot- 
ed: and it is, with some exceptions, 
a clear, plain, and simple abstract ot 
those arguments which have, In all 
ages, been advanced in proof of this 
momentous fact, both from the ne- 
cessity of a First Cause, from the 

ranifestation of design through the 
whole of creation, from the consti- 
tution and faculties of the human 
mind, from the general consent of 
mankind, from the evidences in the 
world itself of a recent origin, from 
tradition, and, lastly, from Scripture 
Whoever wishes to see a short epi- 
tome of these several lines of argu- 
ment, may be gratified here. Mr. 
Sumner, on the other hand, disposes 
of the whole of this part of his sub- 
ject in twenty-seven pages, in which 
he disproves very clearly, though in 
a «compressed form, the theories 
which would represent the universe 
as having subsisted from eternity, or 
as having had its origin in chance, 
and then draws the irresistible con 
clusion, that it must have proceeded 
from an intelligent Creator ; and he 
closes his summary argument with 
the following apology for its bre. 
vity :— 


“If this chapter bad been intended a 
any thing more than a brief statement of 
the nature of the argument from fina! 
causes, it would have been necessarv o: 
course to detail the chief marks of contri. 
vance which the world exhibits, whic! 
have here been only alluded to incidental); 
But, in addition to the numerous volui ies 
upon this subject, the recent and pepu! 
work of Dr. Paley seems to render an 
fresh enumeration of those instances quite 
superfluous. 1 do not mean to say that the 
subject is exhausted ; nor indeed can it be 
ull every part of the universe is laid cpe: 
to cur inquiry. But perhaps there is som 
justice in the remark, that it already Is. 
bours under disadvantage from its seillinia 
ed extent. A single example seems al- 
together as conclusive as a thousand; and 
he that cannotdiscever any traces of contri- 
vance in the formation ofan eye, will probas 
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bly retain his atheism at the end of a 
whole system of physiology.” Sumner, 
vol. I. p. 27. 

Indeed, we think, that in the ar- 
vangement end execution of Mr. 
Sumner’s Treatise, there is some- 
thing more comprehensive and ori- 
ginal, than in Dr. Brown’s Essay. 
He reserves the chief strength of 
his reasoning for that exhibition of 
the trans ef Divine wisdom and 
egodness which the world furnishes, 
and the evolution of which requires 
all that acuteness and discriminaiion, 
as well as extensive and accuraic 
research, which he has bestowed 
upon it; while he leaves the beaten 
path, in which no one who wants a 
ruide can be at a loss, in the hands 
of others, who have gone before or 
may follow him. Wedo not mean 
by this remark to impeach, In the 
slightest degree, the judgment of 
those highly qualified and respecta- 
ble persons who have assigned the 
priority to Dr. Brown. The ques- 
tion before them was not simply 
which was the most masterly and 
able performance, but which exhi- 
bited, in the clearest light, all the 
proofs by which the existence, the 
nower, the wisdom, and the good- 
ness of the Deity are established, 
and the principal arruments by which 
objections to those truths may be 
refuted: and the methodical simpli- 
city of Dr. Brown, who has bestowed 
an equal degree of attention upon 
every part of the question, may be 
tnougnt to have met more exactly 
che design of the founder than the 


snore independent decision of Mr. 


Sumner, who bas planted his sian- 
‘ard wherever he thought his forces 
tood most in need of suppor:. 

We do not propose to dwell tone 
an this part of the subject in either 
writer. The reasonings of Dr. 
Brown are generally perspicuous 
snd simple, even where the argu- 
ment is of a metaphysical kind: for 
3e proceeds straight forward to his 
sbiect, and does not perplex his 


reader with, the intricacies which lie 
around him. At the same time, for 
a work avowedly designed to be 
popular, we do not know if he has 
not given it too repulsive an air at 
the outset, by devoting the first 
chapter to an abstract disquisition on 
necessary existence, and the nature 
of causes and effects, although the 
doctrines contained in it are gene. 
rally as plain as the subject will 
admit, and the following passage, on 
the connexion between causality and 
mind, and the application of it to the 
great question at issue, is forcible 
and convincing -— 


“ Theo muscles are the chief instruments 
of mation in animal bodies, and these we 
denominate the causes of that motion. But 
the muscles themselves are moved by the 
volition of the animal to whom they belong, 
though the manner in which this volition 
sets them in motion, or the channel of 
communication between the living princi- 
ple aod the immediate mover, is an im- 
penetrable mystery. ‘There seems, how. 
ever, to be a disposition in the human mind 
to assign the character of cause, m a distin- 
guished manner, to that which has its 
origin in intention, design, and spirituality,and 
never to acquiesce in that causalety which 
is limited to araterial substance Wherever 
there are manifest appearances of arrange- 
aent, contrivance, of adaptation of means to 
ends, and of ends uncfornily pursued and at- 
taied, the mind eannuot exclude the idea ot 
a conty iver, Of riteldingence ta CONCEIVE, and of 
dower to execute, the purpose or object 
accomplished. The notions both of intell- 
gence and power ave snegested to us by the 
use of our own faculties and operations, 
seem interwoven with our mest early con- 
ceptions, aud obtrude themselves on the 
whole course of our lives. In every in- 
stances, where intel/igence and power are 
Manilestly not origial, and not necessarily 
inherent in the subjects to which they be- 
long, the human mind will, by an irresisti- 
ble propensity, which is, im reality, the 
source and spring of all philosophical in- 
quiry, constantly employed in discovering 
causes, and in accounting for effects, refer 
such intelligence and power to an original 
source, from which these must have been 
derived, and without which they could not 
have existed. No sophistry, no specious 
delusion, no ingenuity of system, will ever 
banish those conceptions from the mind of 
man.’ Brown, vol. I. pp. 36, 37. 
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And again 


«From the idea of a first, original cause, 
the ideas of intelligence and power seem to 
be inseparable ; and, tili the mind is able 
to discover this, in some form, or s!bstance, 
suited at least to the extent ofits (culties, 
itseems never completely to acquiesce in 
any solution of the plenomena, or appear- 
ances of nature, or of the laws by which 
they are regulated. To mind only can the 
strict and proper notion of causation be re- 
ferred.” kb. vol, I. p. 39. 


An objection likewise arises to his 
continual use of logical terms and 
distinctions; with which, in these 
days, the popular reader can hardly 
be supposed to be well acquainted, 
as in the passage=— 


‘‘Materialists have, certainly, attempted 
to place mind and mater in the same cate- 
gory; that is, to mainiain that no spiritual 
substance exists, and that all the operations 
of our minds are the effects of material 
combinations and properties.” Ib. vol, L 
op. 63, 64. 


There is also an occasional repeti- 
tion of the same argument in diffe- 
rent parts of this book, which gives 
an air of weakness to the discussion, 
especially of so grave a subject. A 
remarkable instance of this occurs in 
the thirty-third and ninety-eighth 
pages, In regard to the propensity 
in children to ask a cause for every 
thing. 

On arguments of such variety, and 
so briefly exhibited, it can hardly be 
doubted that occasional difference of 
judgment must arise. We cannot 
stop now to mention any trifling in- 
stances, where we differ from the 
author in the conduct of his reason- 
ing in these chapters, which are 
among the best in the Essay; while 
we are anxious to notice, with pecu- 
liar approbation, the high reverence 
Which he uniformly mianifests for 
the language of Scripture, and to ob- 
Serve the delightful solemnity with 
Which an extract frem_ the inspired 
volume always strikes the car at the 
Close of any uninspired disquisition. 
He has given us continual occasion 





to feel this; and it always reminds 
us of the efiect of which the multi- 
tude were conscious, when they heard 
our gracious Lord’s Sermon on the 
Mount: “ ‘The people were atonish- 
ed at his doctrine; for he taught 
them as one having authority, and 
not as the Scribes.” The author 
brings the whole book to a close as 
follows :— 


“ The inherent force of the multiplied 
evidence in support of the existence of 
Deity, and the natural feelings of ihe human 
heart, have, generally, secured the specula- 
tive belief of this fundamental doctrine, al- 
though its influence on practice has not 
been adequate to the intedlectuad convictien 
which it is calculated to produce, and has, 
in reality, operated. 


‘“‘ It appears, however, that it is possible 
to resist the clearest and strongest evi- 
dence, and, at the same time, that this oc- 
Casional resistance is no argument against 
its validity. The blindness of individuals 
can never be alleged as a proof that szgbt 
is not one of the human senses, or that dighe 
is an imaginary term. 

“ The heavens, then, declare the glory of 
God, and the firmament sheweth bis handy 
work. Day unto day uttereth speech, and 
night unto night sheweth knowledge. There 
is no speech, nor language, where their voice 
is notheard. Their line is gone out through 
all the earth, and their words to the end of 
the world / 


“On all subjects connected with religion, 
how feeble is language, merely human, com- 
pared with that which ZJnspiration dictates!” 
Ib. vol. I. pp. 178, 179. 


Mr. Sumner, having concluded 
his sbort metaphysical argument for 
the being of a God, is thence led to 
inquire, whether some authentic re- 
cord of the work of creation ascribed 
to him has not been left for the in- 
struction of the world : whether some 
explicit declaration of his will has 
not been bequeathed to his creatures ; 
and the disquisition which then fol- 
lows, on the existence and authenti- 
city of the Mosaic history, and the 
consequences deducible from it, con- 
cludes the first volume in a way 
which seems to leave no alternative, 
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but that of admitting Its truth. It 
would be unfair to abridge so com- 
plete and extended a discussion; yet 
we Cannot omit to extract the follow- 
ing admirable and original reason- 
ing of the author on the superior 
theology of Moses above that of the 
ancient philosopners, and on the 
manner in which it is to be accounted 
for, the rather because part of. it will 
be found to elucidate an argument 
into which Mr. Heber’s view of the 
religion and virtues of the heathen 
induced ustoenter in our last volume, 
p. 594, 


*¢ Should it be still urged, that, allowing 
the founders of the Greek philosophy not to 
have made the proper conclusion from the 
arguments which prove the existence and 
unity of the Creator, yet there are argu. 
ments which demonstrate it, which might 
have occurred to Moses, though they did 
not occur in the same force to them: it 
may be farther shewn, in reply, that this is 
no less untrue in fact than improbable in 
appearance. There are no arguments 
which can ascertain the existence of a 
Creator, which may not be referred either 
to the necessity of a First Cause, which is 
the method Clarke has followed ; or to the 
appearances of design in the construction 
of the world, irresistibly indicating a Con- 
triver, which is the ground which Paley, 
after a multitude of predecessors, has so 
ably taken and maintained. 


“J. Neither of these trains of reasoning 
were unperceived by the Grecian masters 
of philosophy. ‘he very process pursued 
by Socrates is detailed at large. To his 
solid understanding, says Xenophon, it ap- 
peared contradictory and absurd to honour 
the painter and the statuary, because their 
senseless and inert imitations resemble the 
form of man, and not to honour the unseen 
Maker of man himself, endued with sense 
and motion. It seemed contradictory to 
admit design in the works of human art, 
which are seen to correspond with their 
intended use, and at the same time to sup- 
pose thatthe sensitive faculties of man pro- 
-eed from chance; to allow to the mind 
if man the power of governing the body, 
ind to deny to the Mind of the universe 

he power of ruling the world. 


“ By these and similar steps of analogy, 
to the force of which even the reasoners 9} 
tiese latter times have made little addition 
except that arising from cumulative eyj- 
dence, Socrates persuaded his hearers of 
tic intelligence, the constant presence, and 
the superintendence of the gods; and seems 
to have stood alone among the ancients, as 
was before observed, in applying his specu. 
lative belief to the practical purpose of regu. 
lating the lives and conduct of his disciples, 
Yet did he arrive at a distinct conclusion, 
or inculcate a simple belief of the unity, 
like Moses? To say nothing invidiousiy 
upon the obscurity which hung over his 
own mind, and which many of his habits 
betray (‘for he was constant in sacrificing 
both in private, and at the public altars, and 
often applied to divination ;”) Xenophon, 
even whilst he is relating the successful 
arguments of Socrates, speaks commonly 
of a plurality of gods ; and we find it openly 
asserted by his illustrious disciple Plato, 
in a strain the most opposite to that of 
Moses, that * to discover the Artificer and 
Father of the universe, is indeed difficult ; 
and that, when found, it is impossible to 
reveal him through the medium of dis- 
course to mankind at large.” Accordingly, 
in an oration supposed to be held in public, 
we find Plato reasoning to the people with 
every appearance of seriousness on the cer- 
tainty of their having sprung from the soi! 
of their own country. 


“1. The other course of argument, viz. 
the necessary existence of an Eternal Being 
as the prime mover of the material part of 
the creation, was first insisted on, as far 
as I am aware, by Aristotle. The following 
passage, however, is sufficient to prove 
that it was well understood by that philoso- 
pher: ‘ 1 affirm,’ he says, ‘that the Deity 
ig an animate Being, immortal, excellent; 
since life and an uninterrupted eternity be- 
long to God ; forthisis God. But they are 
in error who think, with the Pythagoreans 
and Speusippus, that what is most excellent 
and perfect is not the original ; reasoning 
in this way, that the causes of plants and 
animals exist first in their seeds, from 
whence afterwards their perfection pro- 
ceeds. For the seed of which they speak, 
comes itself from others that were before 
perfect ; and the real original is not the 
seed, but the perfect plant or animal. It is 
plain, therefore, that there is some Being 
eternal and unchangeable, and separate 
trom the objects of our senses.’ 
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« Here we seem to have discovered the 
cruth for which we are searching; and 
might expect that the author of the sen- 
tences above cited, had established a sys- 
tem of pure theism. Yet in the same trea- 
tise which contains this sublime argument, 
we find, to the humiliation of reason, that 
this first moving Deity was incoryorated by 
Avistotle with the world, which is supposed 
equally eternal and incorruptible with himself. 
So that it has even been a question, 
whether he who first saw the metaphysical 
necessity Of a First Cause, ought not to 
be reckoved among the atheistical phi- 
tosupliers. 


‘‘Hed there not been preserved to us 
passages of this nature, enabling us to 
judge of the effect produced by anslogical 
ainl demonstrative argument, upon the 
mind which has no other instruction ; it 
might sot have been safe to deny that Mo- 
ses could have been led by the mere force 
of such reasoning to assert the existence 
ofaue God, the Creator of heaven and earth. 
But knowing, as we thus do, the insuffi- 
cient result both of analogical proof and 
systematic demonstration, we surely are 
bound to believe that some more sensible 
evidence lay before the writer, who, with- 


out sopping’ to argue, seizes the conclu- * 


sion at which argument painfully arrives, 
with anveffect which mere argument has 
never attained. For, even if we were to 
afiirm that a train of reasoning, like those 
we have considered, was present to the 
mind of Moses, of which he published only 
the conclusion; that he declared the theo- 
ren, but withheld the steps of demonstra- 
tion which led to it: what justice could 
there be in imagining that its effect would 
have proved more general than that of So- 
crates, or produced a system less embar- 
rassed and inconclusive than we have found 
in Plato or Aristotle ? Can it be contended 
that the Jews, in the time of Moses, were 
insuch a state of improvement, as to see 
intuitively the process of argument which 
ended in the inference proposed to them? 
It may rather be aiirmed, that no man 
could have proposed such an inference so 
dakedly and gratuitously, unless it were 
supported in the minds of his hearers, by 
ianuliar and indisputable testimony.” Sum- 
ner, vol. t. pp. 203—208. 


We quit this part of the subject 
vith the clear and able statement 
Christ, Obsery. No. 182, 
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of the author on the nature of the 
procfs which it exhibits. 


‘If the existence of an immaterial Crea- 
tor is not a subject of mere speculation, but 
a fact upon which a certain course of ac- 
tion, and peculiar duties, depend ; it is un- 
doubtedly material to inquire what degree 
of evidence might justly be supposed to 
influence mankind, and bind them to the 
performance of those duties. The highest 
degrees of evidence are generally acknow- 
ledged to be intuition and demonstration. 
But intuitive evidence only acquaints us 
with our own existence: if, therefore, we 
admit this species of evidence alone, we 
confine our knowledge, and limit our ac- 
tions, to the deductions from this single 
fact. If we expect demonstrative evidence, 
the only truth relating to this subject, 
which cannot be denied without involving a 
contradiction, is the naked proposition, 
something has existed from eternity. Canit 
be reasonably argued, that we are to ex- 
tend our belief no farther, and that no ac- 
tions are binding upon us, that do not 
result from one of these acknowledged 
facts ? 


‘If common sense revolts against such a 
conclusion, and if it is inconsistent with the 
nature, of things, that intuitive or demon- 
strative evidence should reach all the va- 
rious truths about which the human mind 
is conversant; it becomes an interesting 
object of inquiry, what species of evidence 
ought to be deemed binding upon man- 
kind; and whether, in the view of moral 
obligation, there is any just ground for 
that distinction between the degrees of 
evidence which has been commonly ac. 
quiesced in. 


“If we consider the circumstances in 
which mankind are placed, it appears that 
the several kinds of evidence, that derived 
from intuition, from demonstration, from 
the scnses, from moral reasoning and from 
human testimony, have each their respec- 
tive provinces, and, if complete in them- 
selves, carry with them an equal degree of 
assurance. Our own existence we infer 
from consciousness. The existence of other 
things we perceive by sensation. Abstract 
truths we learn from cemonstration. But 
the use of moral evidence, and of that de- 
rived from human testimony, is far more 
general; and unen these we denend, and 
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must depend, not only in matters relating 
to the advancement of science and learn- 
ing, but in almost every thing which con- 
cerns our conduct and directs the manage- 
ment of our lives. 


** Any attempt to exalt one of these spe- 
cies of evidence to the depreciation of the 
rest, is scarcely less unphilosophical than 
to misapply them. Des Cartes has been 
justly ridiculed for taking the pains to prove 
his own exisience by demonstration, which 
he learnt from consciousness. But it is, in 
fact, a similar absurdity to require demon- 
strative proof of that which we know by 
sensation,as the existence ofexternal things; 
or todemand sensitive proof, or demonstra- 
tive proof, or intuitive conviction, of that 
which is in its own nature incapable of any 
other than what ts called probable evi- 
dence, viz. the existence of such or such a 
person, or the occurrence of any particular 
fact, at a thousand miles distance, or a 
thousand years ago. 


“If it be argued, that this evidence is 
liable to error, and may mislead us; I an- 
Swer, that there is no evidence in which we 
may not be mistaken; and that it is our bu- 
siness to examine into it, and to take care 
that we are not deceived. We may be de- 
ceived even by trusting implicitly to intui- 
tive evidence ; by which it has been com- 
monly asserted, that we immediately ac- 
quire the knowledge of our own existence. 
But Mr. Stewart has acutely observed, that 
it iS not our own existence which we learn 
from consciousness, but the existence of the 
sensation, from which the understanding 
infers the existence of the sentient being. 


‘Berkeley and Hume argue, that the 
senses may be deceived, and therefore re- 
quire other and farther proof of the exis- 
tence of a material world But so may 
reason be deceived. How grossly was the 
reason of the greatest philosophers, from 
the age of Aristotle to that of Reid. mis- 
taken, in supposing that the ideas we pos- 
ses of external objects were resemblances 
of those objects! [tis no dcubt true, that 


we cannot be mistaken as to the notions of 


eur own minds; but we may be mistaken as 
to their relation to other notions, in which 
mode alone can they furnish us with de- 
monstrative Knowledge. Even with res- 
pect to mathematical truths, the proper 
field of demonstration ; can anv thing, ex- 
cept imagination or theory, persuade a 
mathematician, that he is more certain of 
the equality or inequality of certain anvles, 
which he proves by demonstration, than of 


the real existence of the pen with which he 
describes his diagram, which he learns by 
sensation ! 


“The object of these remarks is by no 
reans to throw a doubt over the certainty 
of ail evidence, but to question the proprie- 
ty of allowing the justice of the distinction 
commonly made between the several spe- 
cies of evidence. In conducting the cffairs 
of life, undoubtedly, the proper inquiry is, 
not whether a particular fact or Proposition 
is supportel by the highest degree of evi. 
dence, but, whether the evidence on which 
it resis is of ihe proper sort, and complete, 
according to the matter about which it is 
convers.nt. The world is so constituted, 
that we must sometimes depend upon con- 
sciousness, and sometimes upon our senses ; 
that in some cases we must be guided by 
reasoning, Whether demonstrative or ana- 
logical, and in others by human testimony: 
the force therefore of each species of eyi- 
dence is equal, and in their peculiar pro- 
vince the power of each is paramount; and 
all that we can require is, to know the 
truth according to the most infallible cer- 
tainty which the nature of the particular 
case can yield, 


«Indeed, if it were not just and reasona- 
ble to piace effectual reliance on what is 
termed probabie evidence, the business of 
the world would soon stand still. Human 
testimony is the mainspring of all that is 
planned or done at the bar, in the forum, or 
in the senate, Moral probability is all that 
we attain, or seek to attain, in politics or 
jurisprudence, or even in most of the 
sciences. Nor is it too much to affirm, 
that every individual risks without hesita- 
tion his health, or his life, or his fortune, or 
reputation, daily in some way or other, on 
the strength of evidence which, if it came 
to be narrowly examined, would not appear 
to have half the certainty which we may ar- 
rive at, respecting the miraculous delive- 
rance of the Israelites from Egypt, and the 
veracity of the Mosaic records. The word 
probable, when applied te evidence of this 
nature, ‘does not imply any deficiency in the 
proof, but only marks the particular nature 
of that proof, as contradistinguished from 
other species of evidence. It is opposed 
not to what is certain, but to what admits 
of being demonstrated after the manner of 
mathematicians.’ 


‘© The consideration as to whag sort of 
evidence mankind are at liberty t® refuse, 
or bound te receive, when applied to the 
being of a Creator, is not one of speculative 
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inquiry, but of important and awful respon- 
sibiity. No fallacious theory, no hypo- 
thetical distinction between the several 
species of evidence, will be available on 
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tllat day, ‘when the last account betwixt 
heaven and earth is to be made.’” Sum. 
ner, vol. 1. pp. 251—259. 


LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL INTELLIGENCE, 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 

ix the press:—A System of Mechanical 
Philosophy, by the lare Dr John Keobinson, 
of Edinburgh, edited by Dr. Brewster, 
comprising the most recent Discoveries. in 
4vols. 8vo. ;—a History of Mohammedan- 
ism, by Mr.C. Millis ;—an Inquiry into the 
Effects of Spirituous Liquors on the Physi- 
caland Moral Faculties of Man ;—An Ex- 
amination of the Propiiecies, with a View to 
passing Events, by Mr.Bicheno;—A Course 
of Lectures on the Church Catechism, for 
every Sunday in the Year, by the Kev. Sir 
Adam Gordon,Bart ;—Serious Warnings, by 
the Rev. J. Thornton, in 1 vol. 12mo. ;—and 
some detached Portions of an Epic Poem, 
with a Poem in Greek Hexameters, by Mr. 
Bayley, formerly of Merton College. 


Preparing for publication:—Two Vo- 
lumes of Practical Sermons, by the late 
Dr W. Bell ;—Description of the Remains 
of Antiquity on the South Coast of Asia 
Minor, by Capt. Beaufort ;—Outlines of 
Geology, by Mr. Brande, of the Royal In- 
sutution ;—-A Journey through Asia Minor, 
Armenia, and Koordistan, in 1813 and 
i814, by J. M. Kinneir. 


A new weekly paper has lately appear- 
ed, called The Philanthropic Gazette, an- 
nounced as particularly adapted for the 
use of schools, families, and benevolent 
societies, 


Oxford. 

The following are the subjects for the 
Chancellor’s Prizes forthe year 1817. For 
Latin verses, “* Regnum Persicum a Cyro 
fundatum.” For an English Essay, ** On 
the Union of Classical with Mathematical 
Studies.’ For a Latin Essay, ** Quam vim 
habeat ad informandos Juvenum Animos 
Poetarum Lectio ?”?—For Sir Roger New- 
digate’s Prize, “The Farnese Hercules.” 


; Cambridge. 
The Hulsean Prize for 1816 is adjudged 
. H.C, Boutflower, scholar of St. John’s, 





for his Essay on the following subject 
‘* The Doctrine of the Atonement is agree- 
able to Reason.” 


The subject of the Hulsean Prize Dis- 
sertation for the present year, is ** The pro- 
bable Causes of the apparent Neglect with 
which some celebrated Writersof Antiquity 
treated the Christian Religion.” 


The Seatonian Prize for 1816 is adjudged 
to the Rev. C. H. Terrot, M. A. of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, for his Poem on 
® Hezekiab and Sennacherib.” 


*The subject of the Norrisian Prize Essay 
for the present year is, ‘* The internal Evi- 
dence of the Genuineness and Authenticits 
of the Gospels.” 


The subjects of the Members’ Prizes for 
the present year are: For Senior Bachelors, 
* Utrum Sibyllina Oracula ¢ sacris Judzo- 
rum libris cumpilata fuerint.” AZiddle Ba- 
chelors, ** Utrim recté judicaverit Cicero, 
omnia omanos aut invenisse per se sapien- 
tius, quam Grecos, aut accepta al illis, 
fecisse meltora.’—The subjects for Sir 
William Browne’s three gold medals are, 
for the Greek Ode, Ta WayTh, idcu ort xtra 
atay (Gen.1 31.) For the Latin Ode, “Tol 
Debellata” Forthe Epigrams, Ai dcuréoxs 
goovTides TODWTELRE. 


The Chancellor’s third gold medal is to 
be given this year to the best English 
poem ; the subject * Jerusalem.” 


Dr. Smith’s annual prizes of 25/7. each, to 
the two best proficients in Mathematics 
and Natural History amongst the com- 
mencing Bachelors of Arts, are this year 
adjudged to Mr. John Thomas Austen, of 
St. John’s College, and Mr. Temple Che- 
vallier, of Pembroke Hall, the first and 
second Wranglers. 


The general bill of christenings and bu 
rials in London, including the 97 parishes 
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must depend, not only in matters relating 
to the advancement of science and learn- 
ing, but in almost every thing which con- 
cerns our conduct and directs the manage- 
ment of our lives. 


** Any attempt to exalt one of these spe- 
cies of evidence to the depreciation of the 
rest, is scarcely less unphilosophical than 
to misapply them. Des Cartes has been 
justly ridiculed for taking the pains to prove 
his own existence by demonstration, which 
he learnt from consciousness. But it is, in 
fact, a similar absurdity to require demon- 
strative proof of that which we know by 
sensation,as theexistence of external things; 
or to demand sensitive proof, or demonstra- 
tive proof, or intuitive conviction, of that 
which is in its own nature incapable of any 
other than what is called probable evi- 
dence, viz. the existence of such or such a 
person, or the occurrence of any particular 
fact, at a thousand miles distance, or a 
thousand years ago. 


“ITF it be argued, that this evidence is 
liable to error, and may mislead us; I an- 
Sswer, that there is no evidence in which we 
may not be mistaken; and that it is our bu- 
siness to examine into it, and to take care 
that we are not deceived. We may be de- 
ceived even by trusting implicitly to intui- 
tive evidence ; by which it has been com. 
monly asserted, that we immediately ac- 
quire the knowledge of our own existence, 
But Mr. Stewart has acutely observed, that 
it is not our own existence which we learn 
from consciousness, but the existence of the 
sensation, from which the understanding 
infers the existence of the sentient being. 


“Berkeley and Hume argue, that the 
senses may be deceived, and therefore re- 
quire other and farther proof of the exis- 
tence of a material world But so may 
reason be deceived. How grossly was the 
teason of the greatest philosophers, from 
the age of Aristotle to that of Reid. mis- 
taken, in supposing that the ideas we pos- 
secs of external objects were resemblances 
ofthose objects! [tis no dcubt true, that 


sve cannot be mistaken as to the notions of 


eur own minds; but we may be mistaken as 
to their relation to ether notions, in which 
mode alone can they furnish us with de- 
monstrative Knowledge. Even with res- 
pect to mathematical truths, the proper 
tield of demonstration ; can any thing, ex- 
cept imagination or theory, persuade a 
mathematician, that he is more certain of 
the equality or inequality of certain anvles, 
which he proves by demonstration, than ot 


the real existence of the pen with which he 
describes his diagram, which he learns by 
sensation ? 


“Tie object of these remarks is by no 
means to throw a doubt over the certainty 
of ail evidence, but to question the proprie. 
ty of allowing the justice of the distiaction 
commonly made between the several spe. 
cies of evidence. In conducting the iffairs 
of life, undoubtedly, the proper inquiry is, 
not whether a particular fact or proposition 
is supported by the highest degree of evi. 
dence, but, whether the evidence on which 
it resis is of the proper sort, and complete, 
according to the matter about which it is 
conversant. The world is so constituted, 
that we must sometimes depend upon con- 
sciousness, and sometimes upon our senses ; 
that in some cases we must be guided by 
reasoning, Whether demonstrative or ana- 
logical, and in others by human testimony; 
the force therefore of each species cf evi- 
dence is equal, and in their peculiar pro- 
vince the power of each is paramount; and 
all that we can require is, to Know the 
truth according to the most infallible cer- 
tainty which the nature of the particular 
case can yield, 


‘““ Indeed, if it were not just and reasona- 
ble to piace effectual reliance on what is 
termed probable evidence, the business of 
the world would soon stand still. Human 
testimony is the mainspring of all that is 
planned or done at the bar, in the forum, or 
in the senate. Moral probability is all that 
we attain, or seek to attain, in politics or 
jurisprudence, or even in most of the 
sciences. Nor is it too much to affirm, 
that every individual risks without hesita- 
tion his health, or his life, or his fortune, or 
reputation, daily in some way or other, on 
the strength of evidence which, if it came 
to be narrowly examined, would not appear 
to have half the certainty which we may ar- 
rive at, respecting the miraculous delive- 
rance of the Israelites from Egypt, and the 
veracity of the Mosaic records. The word 
probable, when applied te evidence of this 
nature, ‘does not imply any deficiency in the 
proof, but only marks the particular nature 
of that proof, as contradistinguished fron 
other species of evidence. It is opposed 
not to what is certain, but to what admits 
of being demonstrated after the manner of 
mathematicians.’ 


«© The consideration as to what sort of 
evidence mankind are at liberty to refuse, 
or bound te receive, when applied to the 
being of a Creator, is not one of speculative 
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inquiry, but of important and awful respon. 
sibity. No fallacious theory, no hypo. 
thetical distinction between the several 
species of evidence, will be available on 
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that day, ‘when the last account betwixt 
heaven and earth is to be made.’” Sum. 
ner, vol. lL. pp. 251—259. 


LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL INTELLIGENCE, 


&e, &e. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

ix the press:—A System of Mechanical 
Philosophy, by the late Dr John Kebinson, 
of Edinburgh, edited by Dr. Brewster, 
comprising the most recent Discoveries. in 
4vols. 8vo.;—a History of Mohammedan- 
ism, by Mr.C. Mills ;—an Inquiry into the 
Effects of Spirituous Liquors on the Physi- 
caland Moral Faculties of Man ;—An Ex- 
amination of the Propiecies, with a View to 
passing Events, by Mr.Bicheno;—A Course 
of Lectures on the Church Catechism, for 
every Sunday in the Year, by the Rev. Sir 
\dam Gordon, Bart ;—Serious Warnings, by 
the Rev. J. Thornton, in 1 vol. 12mo, ;—and 
sume detached Portions of an Epic Poem, 
with a Poem in Greek Hexameters, by Mr. 
Bayley, formerly of Merton College. 


Preparing for publication:—Two Vo- 
lumes of Practical Sermons, by the late 
Dr W. Bell ;—Description of the Remains 
of Antiquity on the South Coast of Asia 
Minor, by Capt. Beaufort ;—Outlines of 
Geology, by Mr. Brande, of the Royal In- 
stitution ;—A Journey through Asia Minor, 
Armenia, and Koordistan, in 1813 and 
i8i4, by J. M. Kinneir. 


A new weekly paper has lately appear- 
ed, called The Philanthropic Gazette, an- 
nounced as particularly adapted for the 
use of schools, families, and benevolent 
societies, 


Oxford. 

The following are the subjects for the 
Chancellor’s Prizes forthe year 1817. For 
Latin verses, ** Regnum Persicum a Cyro 
fundatum.” For an English Essay, * On 
the Union of Classical with Mathematical 
Studies.” For a Latin Essay, ** Quam vim 
habeat ad informandos Juvenum Animos 
Poetarum Lectio ??—For Sir Roger New- 
digate’s Prize, The Farnese Hercules.” 


Cambridge. 
The Hulsean Prize for 1816 is adjudged 
H.C. Boutflower, scholar of St. John’s, 





for his Essay on the following subject 
‘* The Doctrine of the Atonement is ugree- 
able to Reason.” 


The subject of the Hulsean Prize Dis- 
sertation for the present ) ear, is ** The pro- 
bable Causes of the apparent Neglect with 
which some celebrated Writersof Antiquity 
treated the Christian Religion.” 


The Seatonian Prize for 1816 is adjudged 
to the Rev. C. H. Terrot, M. A. of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, for his Poem on 
© Hezekiab and Sennacherib.” 


The subject of the Norrisian Prize Essay 
for the present year is, ‘* The internal Evi- 
dence of the Genuineness and Authenticity 
of the Gospels.” 


The subjects of the Members’ Prizes for 
the present year are: For Senior Bachelors, 
* Utrum Sibyllina Oracula é sacris Judzo- 
rum libris compilata fuerint.’ AMZiddle Ba- 
chelors, ** Utrim recté judicaverit Cicero, 
omnia /{omanos aut invenisse per se sapien. 
tius, quam Grecos, aut accepta al illis, 
fecisse meliora.’—The subjects for Sir 
William Browne’s three gold medals are, 
for the Greek Ode, Tad wayra, idou 071 n2r@ 
aAiay (Gen.i 31.) For the Latin Ode, ‘Tol 
Debellata” Forthe Ep:grams, At dcurépx: 
Grooverider OCRWTE AE. 


The Chancellor’s third gold medal is to 
be given this year to the best English 
poem; the subject * Jerusalem.” 


Dr. Smith’s annual prizes of 257. each, to 
the two best proficients in Mathematics 
and Natural History amongst the com- 
mencing Bachelors of Arts, are this year 
adjudged to Mr. John Thomas Austen, of 
St. John’s College, and Mr. Temple Che- 
vallier, of Pembroke Hall, the first and 
second Wranglers. 


The general bill of christenings and bu 
rials in London, including the 97 parishes 
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within, and the 17 parishes without the 
walls: the 23 out-parishes in Middlesex 
and Surrey, and the ten parishes in the city 
and liberties of Westminster, is as follows : 
Christened, 12,132 males, 11,449 females ; 
in all, 23,5681. Buried, 10,105 males, 
10 211 females; in all, 20,216. 


It is affirmed, that frosted potatoes may 
recover their qualities and flavour by being 
soaked for three hours in cold water (not 
freezing,) to be changed every hour. 
They may also be converted into starch. 


A French brig, laden with wines, we are 
sorry to say, was lately wrecked on the 
Penbryn Sands, in Waies, when she was 
shamefully pillag red by 164 AP gt 
peasantry. The Bishop of St. David’s, with 
that humanity and tet tees which belong 
to him, has addressed «a circular letter to 
his clergy, reprobating the disgraceful 
transaction, conveymg to them his warmest 
wish and injunction to lose no time in re- 
presenting to their congregations, in terms 
“‘sbarper than any two-edged sword,” the 
crue} and un-Christian enormity of plunder- 
ing wrecks ; and recommending it to them 
to preach on this subject at least twice in 


every year, pressing on the consciences of 


the people the flagrant criminality cf the 
practice. 


A working smith and farrier, of the name 
of Thomas, at Newport, in Monmouthshire, 
is said to have invented and completed a 
Clock, upon an entirely new principic. It 
goes for the space of 384 days by once 
winding up ; it has a pendant, and vibrating 
seconds ; the plates and wheels are of brass, 
and the pinions are of cast steel; the dial 
plate gbews the minutes and seconds. This 
ingemious piece of mechanism has hitherto 
performed its operations with the utmost 
correctness. 


Ve formerly aliuded to the new engine 
fa printing by means of steam. Its capa- 
bos Save lately been much improved, 
With the aid of two or three boys, it per- 
fects about ene thousand sheets an hour; 
while a common press, wrought by two 
men, requires eight hours for the same re- 
sult. The operation of the new engine 
somewhat resembles that of the rolling 
press of copper-plate printers. 


Sir H Davy’s wire-guaze safe-lamp has 
now been in general use in almvst all the 
northern mines infested with fire damp, for 
about ereht months, without a failure. 


The following isa brief view of the com- 


parative state of the revenue of this coun- 


try, in the years ending Sth January, 1816, 
and Sth January, 1817 :— 


Jan. 5,1816. Jan. 5, 1817, 


Customs 10, 487,4 922 8,386,721 
Excise 26,562, 452 22,868,196 
Stamps 5,865,413 2,969,721 
Post-otfice 1,548,000 1,426,000 


Assessed Taxes 
Property ‘Tax 
Land Taxes 
Miscellaneous 


6,214,987 — 5,763,322 
14,318,572 11,559,590 
1,079,993 1,127,929 

366,883 


245,215 





66,443,802 57,360,694 


The repeal of the Property and Mal, 
Taxes, in the last year, will of course 
greatly reduce the lowest of these aggre. 
gates in future quarters. The arrears 
to be now cailed in are probably very 
small. 


The well-know individual who, during 
some of the last eventful years, is renerally 
understood to have conducted the political 
department of the newspaper called The 
Times, having withdrawn from his connec- 
tion with that journal, has undertaken the 
entire management of a daily morning 
newspaper formerly called The Day, but 
which is now called The Day and New 
Times, and which he announces his inten- 
tion of conducting on the same independent 
and patriotic principles which have hitherto 
guided his pen. From those party at- 
tachments and conuections,” he observes, 
‘‘which might warp his judgment, he ts 
well known to be free. His characteristic 
is independence ; but he is no less averse 
to encouraging mobs, and riots, and convul- 
gions in the state by a timid vacillating half- 
censure, than by open and undisguised ap- 
probation. When the constitution is as- 
sailed, the government, asa part of the con- 
stitution, ought to be supported with heart 
and hand, with sure exertion, and with fix- 
ed confidence.” It is a part of his plan to 
furnish a regular weekly Antidote to the 
poison disseminated by Mr. Cobbett, in his 
two-penny weekly Political Register. The 
first Number of the Anti-Cobbett, or 
weekly Patriotic Register, appeared on 
Saturday the 15th instant, the day on which 
The New Yimes commenced its career, 
and it affords a good promise of future 
efficiency. It contains a pointed exposure 
of the effrontery and tergiversation of Mr. 
Cobbett. This new journal, therefore, pre- 
fers a strong claim, especially at the present 
crisis, to the patronage of all who are at- 
tached to our admirable constitution, an! 
who wish to preserve it from the extrava- 
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ganice and folly of annual parliaments and 
quiversal suffrage, with alt their necessary 
-esults of proscription, pillage, and blood. 
But the New Times presents, if possible, a 
still stronger claim to the countenance and 
support of our readers. We have long 
\anented the polluted state of the daily 
press ; and all fathers and mothers of fami- 
ves, who place any value in the purity of 
‘heir sons and duuglters, must have sym- 
sathized with us. Happily the conductor 
i The ) New Times participates in this feel- 
S and promises to supply, as far as a 
vig’ et ; cceninadiaien can avail, that 
vhich has so long been a desideratum, such 
,paperas may be “openly read in every 
rae ly without raising a blush on the most 
modest cheek, or giving a shock to the 
yyrest heart.” It is part of his plan, that 
“oo indecency should pollute the page, 
that no private scandal should be promoted, 
rany immoral institution advocated.” If 
th s pledge should be redeemed, it will be- 
me the duty of ali heads of families, of 
all indeed who have at heart the moral in- 
terests of the rising generation, to patron- 
ize this attempt to purify the daily press ; 
especially as the Known talents and expe. 
rience of the conductor afford an assurance 
that his paper will not fall below any of the 
others tn respect to the discussion of public 
questions, or the communication of politi- 
calintelligence. We fecl it at least to be 
ourduty to bring the consideration of the 
subject before our readers. 


INDIA. 


The Hindoo College, at Calcutta, is in a 
state of progress. Its president is Sir Ed- 
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in the English and Indian languages, and in 
the literature and science of Europe. Only 
60,00. rupees had been subscribed for the 
erection of the college on the 6th June last. 
The number of students contemplated was 
two hundred. 


The reports of the examinations at the 
College of Fort William, in the last year 
(1816,) have been more favourable than 
usual. Out of S36 students who entered the 
hall to be examined, and who formed the 
whole body under instruction, 25 were re- 
ported qualified for the public service, by a 
competent proficiency in two of the lan- 
guages taught. 


AFRICA. 

We are much boncarnes to announce to 
our readers the disastrous termination oj 
the expedition to explore the river Congo 
or Zaire. The vessel having ascended the 
river as far as the first rapids, and its far. 
ther progress being there arrested, Captain 

Tuckey determined on prosecuting his re- 
searches by land. The attempt proved 
fatal to him and about fourteen or fifteen of 
his associates, who fell the victims of dis. 
ease, induced by excessive fatigue and ex. 
pogure, ina climate very u one thial to 
European constttuuens, Among the deaths 
are numbered Captain ruckey, the com- 
mander; Lieut. Hawkey; Mr. Smith, the 
botanist; Mr. Tudor, the comparative ana- 
tomist ; Mr. Cranch, the natural historian; 


Mr. Eyre, the purser, and Mr. Galway 
The journals of the captain and the «hile. 
rent scientific gentlemen lave becn pre- 


served, and will be given, we understand, 


ward East, and its vice-president J. Har- to the public, by Mv. Barrow, of the 
mogton, Esq. Its primary object is the Admiralty. 
‘sition of the sons of respectable Hindoos 

, —— a 


LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THEOLOGY. 

(Sermon, preached in the Church of St. 
‘rcorge’s, Hanover- -square, on Sunday 29th 
Necomber, by the very Rev. the Dean of 

Chester, j in behalf of the Subscription for 
* Kelief of the Poor of that Parish. 1s. 
Od. 

Scriptural Essays, adapted to the Holy- 
days of the Church of England, with Me- 
Jitations on the prescribed Services ; by 
Mrs. West, author of Letters to a Young 
Man, &e. ie. 2 vols. l2mo. {2s. 

Se armons _— at Weibeck Chapel, 

Mary-le-bone; by the Rev. 'T. White, 


MIA om 
LA. Minister of that Chapel, and 


lat e 


Vicar of Feckenham, Worcester. 
10s. 6d. 

Sermons on important Subjects; by the 
Rey. Charles Coleman, A.M M.R.I. a 
late Curate of Grange, in the parish of Ar- 
magh, diocese of Armagh. dSvo. 10s. 6d 

A Sermon, delivere: } in the Cathedral 
Church of Lincoln, October 13, 1816; by 
the Rev Wm Hett, M.A. fs. 

Practical Reflections on the Ordination 
Services for Deacons and Priests, in the 


BVO. 


United Church of Engiand an @ Ireland : for 
the Use of Candidates for Orders, respect. 
y pre wi sed as a Manual for Ministers 
To which are added, Appro- 


ful 
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priate Prayers for Clergymen, selected and 
original; by John Brewster, M. A. Rector 
of Egglescliffe, and Vicar of Greatham, in 
the County of Durham.  8vo. 8s. 

Gethsemane, or Thoughts on the Suffer. 
ings of Christ; by the author of the Re- 
fuge. 5s. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

On the Supply of Esoployment and Sub- 
sistence for the Labouring Classes, tn Fish- 
eries, Manufactures, and the Cultivation of 
Waste Lands, with Remarks on the Ope- 
ration of the Sait Duties, and a Proposal 
for their Repeal; by Sir Thomas Bernard, 
Bart. 8vo. Ss. 

An Explanation of the Principles and 
Proceedings of the Provident Institution at 
Bath, for Savings. 8vo, 5s. 

The National Debt in its True Colours, 
with Plans for its Extinction by Honest 
Means; by William Frend, Esq. M. A. Ac- 
tuary of the Rock Life Assurance Compa- 
ny. is 6d 

The Village System, being a Scheme for 
the gradual Abohtion of Pauperism, and 
iminediate Employment and Provisioning 
of the People; by Robert Gourlay. Is. 

Letters on the Evils of Iimpressment, 
with the Outline ofa Plan for doing them 
away; by Thomas Urquhart. vo. 5s. 

A Reply to a Letter from a Rector to his 
Curae. 90 the Subject of the Bible So- 
ciety ; Sy a Deacon of the Church of Eng- 
lanc. 2s. Gd. 

Tracts relative to the Island of St. He- 
lena; written during a Residence of five 
Years; by Major-General Alexander Beat- 
son, late Governor, kc. 1 vol. 4to. 22. 12s. 
6d. 

A Tour through Belgium, Holland, along 
the Rhine, and through the North of 
France, in the Summer of 1816: by James 
Mitchell. Svo. 12s. 

Narrative of a Residence in Belgium, 
during the Campargn of 1815, and of a Visit 
tothe Field of Waterloo; by an English- 
woman. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

An Account of the singular Habits and 
Circumstances of the People of the Tonga 
Islands, in the South Pacific Ocean; by 
William Mariner, of the Port au Prince, 


private ship-cf-war; the greater part of 


whase Crew was massacred by the Natives 
of Lefooga. To which is added, a Gram- 
mar and copious Vocabulary of the Lan- 
guage. 2 vols. 8vo. with a portrait, 12. 4s. 

Merridew’s Catalogue tor 1817, Part L.; 
comprising a choice Collection of ancient, 
curious, and rare Books. Svo. 6d. 

Bokn’s Catalogue of an extensive Collec- 
tionoef Buoks,in the Greek, Latin, Orien- 


(Teb, 


tal, Northern, French, Italian, Spanish 
Dutch, German, and English Languages ’ 
by John Bobn, 31, Vrith-street, Soho, os. 

Lowndes’ Catalogue for the Year 1g)7 

Rye . and . 
: Second-hand Books, in many Languages, 

A general Catalogue of a very extensive 
Collection of Old Books, in the ancient and 
modern Languages, and IN Various Classes 
of Literature comprising several valuable 
Libraries, and numerous articles of great 
rarity recently purchased. ‘Yo be suid at 
the prices «ffixed to each, by Longman 
Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, Paternos. 
ter-row, London; ina large Svo. volume of 
650 pages. 6s. 

Setchell and Son’s Catalogue for 1817, 
Is. 6d. 

Narratives of the Lives of the more emi. 
nent Fathers of the First Three Centuries, 
interspersed with copious Quotations from 
their Writings, familiar Observations on 
their Characters and Opinions, aid occa. 
sional References to the most remarkable 
Events and Persons of the Times in which 
they lived; Sy the Rev. Robert Cox, A. M, 
Perpetual Curate of St. Leonard’s, Bridg. 
north. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The third and last Volume of Village 
Conversations ; by Miss Renou : containmng 
an Inquiry into the Elements of Political 
Science, and the Principles of Human Ac. 
tiviis. 12mo. 6s. Gd. 

An historical Account of the Battle of 
Waterloo: written from the first Authori- 
ty; by W Mudford, Esq and accompanied 
by a series of 27 splendidly coloured en- 
gravings, plans, &c. from drawings taken 
on the spot; by James Rouse, Esq. Third 
Part. 1/. 11s 6d. 

An Elementary Treatise onthe Differen- 
tial and Integral Calculates; by S. F. La- 
croix. Translated from the French, with 
an Appendix and Notes, octavo, with 
plates. 15s. . 

Statements respecting the East India 
College ; with an Appeal to Facts in Refu- 
tation of the Charges lately brought against 
it in the Court of Proprietors ; by the Rev. 
T. R. Malthus, Professor of History and 
Political Economy in the East India Col- 
lege, Hertfordshire, and late Fellow of Je- 
sus College, Cambridge. Svo. 3s. 6d. _ 

The Picture of London, for 1817; being 
a correct Guide to all the curiosities, 
amusements, exhibitions, public establish- 
ments, and remarkable objects, in anc neat 


London; with a collection of appropriate 


tables, a large map of London, another 0! 
the environs, and various engravings, 6s. 
6d.; the seventeenth edition, revised an 
corrected throughout. 
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A Picturesque Voyage round Great Bri- 
3 ain; by William Daniell, A.K.A. No. 30. 
1Us 6d 
The simple Equation of Tythes, prepar- 
aj for the Consideration of the Members 
of Parliament, previous to any Parhamen- 
tary Enactment for leasing the same; by 
tames Mills, 1617. 5s. 


RELIGIOUS 


BRITISH, AND FOREIGN BIBLE SO- 
CIE LY. 

some fresh extracts from the correspon- 

dence of the Society have recently appear- 

ed, from which we shall proceed to tran- 

scribe a few passages, 


1, Extract of a letter from Prince Galitzin, 
President of the Russian Bible Society, 
to Lord Teignmouth, dated St. Peters- 
burg, Oct. 16, 1816. 

“The constant and sincere participation 
which unites the British and Forergn and 
Russian Bible Societies, causes me to feel 
a most particular pleasure in fulfilling the 


sayoest of the members of our Committee. 
, by communicating to your Lordship some 
| circumstances regarding the cause of the 


Bible Society in Russia. 


| “Testeem it therefore my first duty to 
notice the new grant of 20007. made by 
your Society, for the purpose of providing 
stereotype plates for the Leitis! »and Estho- 
| nian Bible ; as also the fount of Turkish 
3 types for the use of the Scottish Mission- 
aries in Astrachan, in order to enable them 
to print, on our account, an edition of the 
New Testament in the Tartar language. 
Our Committee feel, in all its extent, the 
high worth of that Christian charity which 
actuates the members of the London Com- 
Mitteey inducing them to furnish with the 
words of eternal life the inhabitants of re- 
gions so remote, and to them entirely 
; strange ; but upon whom, regarding them 
48 their brethren, they wish to “shower dow 
. the same blessings, which they en inanaies 
’ inthe most abundant measure to impart ” 
their own countrymen. This holy impuls 
[ 's evidently the fruit eile el by ‘the ne 
. erof the same word which the Bible So- 
Cliety seeks to prnpegane every where The 


Committee of the Russian Bible Society 
accent of this new asd from an institutior. 
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Letters from the Earl of Chesterfield to 
Arthur Charles Stanhope, Esq. relative to 
the education of his godson, the late Earl 
of Chesterfield. 12mo 7s. 

A Catalogue of Books, in different De- 
partments, of Literature, on sale by J, 
Noble, Boston, price 6d. 


INCE. 


animated by the same spirit with our own, 
with feelings of the most lively gratitude, 
and teel themselves inflamed thereby to 
repay your generosity by their labours in 
the same work, for the benefit of our fel- 
low-men, who stand in need of that volume 
which contains the words of salvation to 
mankind. By such mutual co-operation, 
when each, according to his ability and hi 
portunities, prc motes the common cause ; 
when one offers the means, and the other, 

from his pecuhar situation, has it in his 
prwer to employ them; the object of the 
Bithe Society is attained in the most ad- 
vantageous manner. May we not in this 
instance apply the words of the Apostle 
Paul! ‘ Now there are diversities of gifts, 

but the same Spirit. And there are diffe. 
rences of administrations, but the same 
Lord. And there are diversities of opera- 
tions, but it is the same God which worketh 


all in all.’ 


“it is truly pleasine to observe, how 
rapidly a most earnest desire to read the 
words ofeternal life spreads in our country. 
Copies of Bibles and Testaments in diffe- 
rent languages are demanded by 
sands; and, notwithstanding our utmost 
exertions to prepare many different _ 
tions, the Committee are unable to comp 
with the greatest part of these yen 
not only in the Slavonian, but even the 
German, Finnish, Esthonian, Lettish, and 
various other Janguages. On the one hand, 
it pains the members of the Committec, to 
be unable to provide, with tbis spiritual 
nourishment, every one who is hungering 
for the bread of life; and therefore they 
hasten, as much as possible, to multiply 
copies of that book which contains it: but, 
onthe other hand, they rejoice in secine 
that their labours are not in vain in the 
Lord, and that, by assistance from on High, 
they are enabled to excite and to satis!. 
time; and this 
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spurs them on to still greater exertions. 
‘The expenses of the Society, in publishing 
diffcrent editions of the holy Scriptures, 
increase exceedingly. Our morithly ex- 
penses, at present, far exceed the whole 
expenses of our first year.” 


His Excellency then enters into details, 
into which we cannot now follow him, res- 
pecting the particular measures in actual 
progress tor the translation, and dissemina- 
tion throughout the Russian Gominiens and 
the parts adjacent, of the pure word of 


God, 


”, Extract of a icttcr from Count Rosen- 
blad, President of the Swedish Bible 
Society, dated Stockholm, August 19, 
1816. 

“ The Society has with great satisfaction 
beheld the friends of holy writ daily in- 
crease. Those who heretotore were in 
want of this Divine book, are now enabled 
to make daily use of it. Many who for- 

erly neither acknowledged the real value 

ofthis blessed volume, nor experienced its 
sanctifving influence, have been enlighten- 
ed by the Spiritof God, and look upon the 
holy Scriptures with a more pious regard, 
The spirat of levity and mockery that pre- 
vailed, as to the doctrines of Revelation, 
has considerably given way to a more se- 
ricus and devout attention to their impor- 
tant contents. The Most High, having 
begun a good work, wilt also wisely and 
graciously bring the same to its cousum- 
mation.” 


S. An admirable Address of the Arch- 
shop of Upsaia,to the Clergy of his cho. 
cesc, dated Upsala, September 2, 1016, 
foudly calls (non them to particnpate mi this 
establishment fop ciorifving the name of 
jesus, and entreats that they will, cach 
within his own sphere, i a judicious and 
zealous manner, animate their hearers, pur- 
ticularly the more wealthy part, of what- 
ever rank and sex they may be, to contr. 
bute, according to their means and oppor. 
tunities, towards this important ebyect, viz. 
ihe establishment of a Bible Society for the 


province of Upsala. 


4. Extract ofa letter from his Royal Hign- 
nessthe Crown Prince of Denmark, to 
the Reeht Flonourable Lord Teieamouth, 
dated Copenhagen, Octovoer 23, 1816. 


‘*T feel creat satisfaction in requesting 
the British and Foreigen Bible Society to 
seeept iv particular thanks tor its hand. 
some present of some ediuans of the holy 
‘iptures, published uncer its auspices. 
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that most meritorious Society to those ep. 
deavours, which, although limited to a 
narrow sphere of operation, conduce to the 
same great and beneficent purpose, Nop 
do I feel less pleasure in availing my self of 
Wiis opportunity to express iny high regard 
for the Society, and the good wishes I shail 
never fal to entertain for the successfyj 
provress of an instiluion, on which I pray 
the blessings of Divine Providence may 
ever rest.” | 


5. Extract of a letter from the Rev. Profes. 
sor Leander Von Ess, dated Marburg, 
August 29, i816. 

‘¢] am solicited by multitudes who hun. 
cer and thirst after the Word of God. | 
could easily dispose of above 30,060 copies 
of my New Testament among Catholics, 
and of several thousands of Luther’s Bible, 
among Protestants, particularly those with 
a large print. I have no more Bibles of 
Luther’s version left: all the store in hand 
consists ofa few hundred New Testaments; 
and 1 am truly concerned for the people 
who crowd around my house for Bibles, as 
well as for those who overwhelm me with 
written applications. My heart is almost 
broken at being obliged to send them awa, 
empty.” 


§. Extract of a letter from a Catholic ge: 

tleman in Swabia, dated December i:, 

S16, 

‘* A desire after the heavenly book of th: 
New Testament shews itself among ab: 
classes, and is continually increasing. A 
great number of the clergy in this diocese 
are actively engaged in promoting a more 
universal knowledge of it. The moral ef- 
fects, likely to be produced, are incalcula- 
ble. Lhave been enabled to distribute, 
the course of this year, 9,436 copies of the 
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Testament. 
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_Extract of a letter from the Bishop o 
Janina, of the Greek Church, dated Ja 
nina, January 10, 1816. 

““ As soon as [ arrived in this place from 
Cyprus, Lundertook, with renewed courage, 
to distribute the Modern Greek New Tes- 
tament among my beloved people, and, | 
assure you, that at Candia, Cyprus, Rhodes, 
and wherever 1 was, I met with a great 
disposition LO receive the Scriptures, an 
many applications from a distance. We 
are ardently desirous to have if our 
hands the whole Scriptures in modern 
Greek; and it never happens, when we 
meet together on the Sabbath-day, a 
our place of worship, that we are not 
excited to pray for the welfare of the 
Ieiish and Foreten Bible Society, th 
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it may extend its labours of love, and give 
plenty of Bibles in the vernacular Greek and 
Arabic languages.” 


8. In Serampore, it appears, that in the 
course Of the past year, the Pentateuch 
has been printed offin the Orissa language. 
rhus the whole of the Sacred Oracles are 


now pautened in two of the oe of 


India—the Bengalee andthe Orissa. inthe 
sungshrit, the New Testament, the Penta- 
reuch, and the Historical Bx ks. are pub- 
ished. ‘The same progress has been made 
inthe Hindee and Mfahratia languages. In 
the Chinese, the Pentateuch is put to press. 
The translation of the Old Testament ts ad- 
vanced nearly to the end of the Prophet 


Ezekiel. Inthe 7edinga language, the New 
Testament iS more than half through the 
fa the &r UL); also, the New Testa- 


press 
ment is printe ‘d neat ly to the end of the 
Epistle tothe Romans. ‘Puree of the four 
Gospels wre finished in the Pushtoo or 
Afghan language, the Bulochee, and the 
Assamese. Those in which St. Matthew 
is either finished, or nearly so, are, the 
Kurnata, the Kuncuma, the Mooltanee, the 
Sindhee, the Kashmeer, the Bikaneer, the 
Nepal, the Ooduypore, the Marawar, the 
luypore, the Khasse, and the Burman jan- 
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4, A letter from the Rev. R. Morrison, 
dated Canton, China, June 6, 1816, acknow- 
ledges the Society’ 8 grant of 10002. 


'), Extract of a letter from the Rev. J. C. 
Supper, Secretary to the Java Auxiliary 
Bible Society, dated Batavia, August 12, 
lolt. 


“The Chinese New Testaments, which 
“i¢ zealous missionary, Mr. Muine (who is 
‘ow in Malacca) distributed among the 
Chinese in this neighbourhood, and those 
which [had the means of di stributing, have 
deen visibly attended with blessed effects.” 


“T sold, lately, two more copies of the 
\rabic Bible to a Mohammedan priest of 
e first class, and another to one of the go- 
enors of a district in the interior; each 
five rix-doilars. 
4% 
‘One of my pupils reads the holy Scrip- 
ves with Mohammedans three times a 
eek, converses with them upon what they 
awe read, and they join in prayer in his 
wn crag afterwards. One of the upper 
ants of a Mohammedan mosque told 
Mthe other da ay, ‘Lhave served many 
“avs in our temple; but have never vet 
‘ard so many agreeable truths from the 
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priests, as are contained in your Christian 
Koran. I look upon the Christian worship 
as the best and most intelligible ; and, since 
you have taught me to pray, I always feel 
a peculiarly agreeable repose to my mind, 
when 1 have prayed in a morning or even- 
ing, such as I never experienced before.’ ” 


11. Extract from the Second Report of the 
. . . . Pp 
Louisiana Bible Society. 


“The Catholics, even the strictest of 
them, are willing, with scarcely an excep- 
tion, to receive and read the Bible. 


“The Spanish inhabitants have been re- 
markably pleased, on obtaining the New 
Testament in their native language: they 
have received it with great demonstrations 
of joy. The expressions used by some, on 
being presented with a New Lestament, 
deserve notice: one observed, * Vhis book 
contains te pure truth, and nothing but the 
truth ? another, on reading the title-page 
of the New ‘Testament, as soon as he came 
to the words ‘Jesus Christ,’ stopned and 

said, with much earnestness, © This is my 

King and my God—he is my all” Another, 
on beany asked if the Spaniards were sa- 
tisfled with their New Testament, observed 
that * they could not be Christians who were 
nae.” 


N. B. The Society is under engagements 
for various money grants, to promote the 
object of the institution in foreign parts ; for 
returns of Bibles and Testaments to Aux- 
iliary Societies, and for Bibles and Testa- 
ments and printing paper ordered ; to the 

xtent of nearly 36,0900. 


METHODIST MISSIONS IN THE 
WEST INDIES. 


A pamphlet of 160 pages has made its 
appearance in the course of the present 
month, entitled, ‘A Defence ofthe Wes- 
leyan Methodist Missions in the West In- 
dies, including a Refutation of the Charges 
in Mr. Marryai’s Thoughts on the Abuli- 
tion of the Slave Trade, &c. and in other 
Publications ; with Facts and Anecdotes, 
illustrative of the mora! State of the Slaves, 
and of the Operation of Missions : by Ri- 
chard Watson, one of the Secretaries to the 
Committee for the Management of the 
Weslevan Methodist Misstons.”* Its mot- 
to is very appropriate: “ And they laid 








* It is sold by Blanchard, 14, City 
Road, and Butte rworth and Sen Fleet 
Street. 
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‘any and grievous complaints against Paul, 
hak they could not prove.” We have 
iitrocduced the notice of it here, because we 
are desirous that it should become knawn 
(o our readers before the lapse of another 
month; for we have seldom met with a 
vork which appears to us to be more cde- 
erving of their attention. ‘Phe stste in 
“hich mo is weitten, is very creditable to 
the literary acquirements and taste of its 
author ; on the large and statesman. like 
views winch he oce asionally takes of ques- 
ions of general policy prove him to possess 
mind of no ordinary capacity. All con- 
iderations of this de seripiion, Lowever, 
ill be menraes, tothe view ofthe Christian 
reader, in the melancholy importance of 
the statements eldck he exhib'ts, respect- 
ing the moral condition of ou ee we 
uWwesubje ‘cts in the West-Indies; and 
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f public sentiment on the subject oO. the 


stave trade had induced the legists 
‘tis country to adopt the great 
‘bolition, the slaves, already in bo 
dene colonies, should be Gischarged from 
the recollection and cares of that very peo- 
whose humanity and Christian prinei- 
nies had prompted them to persevere, 
through ewl report and good report, to the 
attainment of their object; and that, wiih 
che exception of a few, whose ever-wakee 
‘uleyes were directed to the condition of 
the Negro, it shouid appear su ficient to 
nave destroyed the traffic in slaves on the 
coast of Africa, to have swept froin the 
ocean every slave ship bearing the British 
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Magy and to project means fur inducing 
other powers to follow the example. It 


secmed enough that Africa was relieved ; 
out her children in the West Indies were 


i} a great degree, forgotten, 

‘Was it, that after so much wee the 
avents in the struggle sought repose ? That 
ie glory of the triump h sex remed to demand 
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the West Indies. 
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a respite from enterprise, that they mig! it 
have leisure to enjoy the contemplation of 
its magnitude, and the difficulties it had 
surmounted?) Or was it that the morg/ 
coratiion ‘ot the colonial Slave population 
had never been fully displayed? The last 
was probably the true cause. The desola- 
tion which the Slave Trade inflicted on the 
shores of Airica; the horrors of the Middle 
Passage; the cruelties which bad been ex. 
ercised in different parts of the colonies: 
were ali brought before the world. Sober 
narrative, the appeals of a generous indig. 
Nation, painting, and peetry were employed 
to st: ahecting facts, and reuse the 
strongest feclings Of justice or of shame as 
to the bodily wrongs inflicted upon the Ne- 
ero race - but it bas never, with equal 
warmth sal energy, been p weaned upon the 
attention ofthe British public, that conside. 
raviy more than half a million of Blacks 
end Coloured People held as slaves in the 
British colonies, live and die, not only with- 
out personal liberty, and the enjoyment of 
in: any important civil rights, for which, in 
tre th, they are nol, in every case, prepar 
ed; but witheut any rel iS 1OUS instruction, 
except such as is ofiered by voluntary cha- 
rity ; without cducation of the lowest kind ; 

hout attempt to civilize or moral- 
ize them; without even the forms of mar. 
rage 3 and, of course, without the domes- 
tic relations : being left to vegetate and die 
ou the sou, without ever feeling the powers 
of maortal man, except in those misdirec- 
tions which give ferocity to their resent- 
ments, cunning to their fraud, and impetu- 
gsity to their appetites. Such, however, is 
the condition, a¢ thzs moment, of by far the 
erveater part of the slave population of our 
colenies ; anc, tn this condition, have lived 
and died the successive millions, who, from 
the commenceinent of the slave trade, have 
passed through the life of toil and injury 
ont laws or our practice had assigned them, 
to depose before the bar of Eternal Jusuce 
the general neglect of a Christian people, 
to promote, in any efficient degree, thei: 
moral happiness, 
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“Did such neglect exist in an English 
county, it would be contemplated with 
horror, and immediately relieved: ail the 
difierence, ni wever, hes between the 
breadth of a river, and that of asea. The 
West Indies are, not less than our eoun- 
ties, portions of the British empire ; thei. 
inhabitants not less lis subjects; the duts 
ofa Christian government to provide fo 


their 


elizious instruction, or to protec: 
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chose from insnit and injury who would 
cea igyte them, the same: and whatever 
local and accidental CXISt 
against affording them the full participation 
a our civil rights, none can exist for re- 
fusing them the benefits ef cur religion. 
if this be pleaded, then indecd it would lay 
the strongest ground possible for denounce. 
ing the state of Negro ituce in the 
West Indies, so unnatural and shucking a 
position of a part of socicty, that such an 
cenaouil interference of the 
ment with the internal regula 
colonies, as the colontal writers so) jouch 
protest ugainst, Would be a measure of ab- 
solute necessity to save the countty irom 
deep disgrace, and from a responsibiiny 
too fearful to be contemplated by any wie 
seriously believe that there is a@ Ged w!/ 
judges the earth.” 
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It is not our intention to enter at al! into 
anexamination of the particular facts at 


between Mr. Watson ey his oppo. 
bat merely to 6tate that to our ap- 
prehension he has most satisfactorily re- 
futed their calumnies, and exposed the 
false and delusive statements by which a 
lemporary currency was given to them. 
We shatl content ourselves with producing 
afew of his facts and illustrations. One 
fact is (see p. 29,) that ** marriage does not 
exist among the slaves not instructed by 
Missionaries.” This, sayS our author, is 
mdeed a dark trait in the condition of the 
Nevro of the West Indies. Ii “ appeals 
more forcibly to the heart than would a 
volume of descriptive wi, eeragar weve In 
the course of his able discussion of this sub- 
‘ect, Mr. Watson introduces the following 
harrowing incident. It is retared by Mr. 
Gilgrass, a Missionary in Jamaica, and is 
as follows :— 


rssue 


nents ; 


‘“* A master of slaves, who lived near us 


in Kingston, Jamaica, exercised his bar- 
varies On a Sabbath morning, while we 
were worshipping God in the chapel; and 


the cries of the female sutierers have fre- 
quently interrupted us in owr devotions. 
But there was noredress for them or for us. 
this man wanted money, and one of the 
temale slaves having two fine children, le 
sold one of them, and the child was torn 
trom her matern:.i affection. In the agony 
of her feelings, she made a hideous howl- 
ing; and for that crime was flogged. Soon 
after he sold her othe: child. ‘This © turn- 
ed her heart within her,’ and impelled me r 
mto a kind of madness. Sh e how ‘led night 
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the West 


and down the streets and the parade, rend 
ing the heavens with herecries, and literal 
ly watermg the carth with her tears. Hei 
r netunt ery was, * Da wicked Massa Few, 
Will no Buckra Mass. 
Me no have o 


he sedi me children, 
What me do 4 


chili Sy As She stood before my window 
she said, *Zy Afassa. (ifiing up her hands 
towards heaven.) do, me Massa Ministe> 
g ity me 2 Mm heart do so (shaking herseti 
si le ant yme heart do so, because me have? 

( il Me vo in Massa house, in Mass. 
vard, and in me but, and me no see em ~' 
end then her ery went ap—to Cod I dus 


not be seen looking at her.” 
he following is Mr. Watson’s pictur 

of a Sunday in the British West Dailia 
Istands :—* The slave is at his toil under 
the lash of his driver: he is working his 
ground for maintenance, or employed in 
carrying its fruits to market; where, after 
he has disposed of ther n, he spends the 
remainder of the day, if he be net too far 
from home, in dancing, drinking, and 
every kind of rict, in company with his fe! 
low-savages.” 

Mr. Gilgrass, 


‘The Sabbaths,” says 


sspeaking of J amaica, ** ave spent ge neratl 


as follows :—-ihe slaves turn out to pice 
grass for the horses, mules, oxen, sheep, 

&e. ‘Phere is no hay made in the islands - 
the grass they pick any where upon tie 
estate, both morning and night throughout 
the year . After breakfast, a driver, with 
an overseer, accompanies the slaves to the 
Negro grounds, given to them in dieu of 
allowance from the master: here thes 


spend the blessed Sabbath toiling hard aii 
Gav. This istheir vest. The second Sab- 


bath, these slaves carry to market their 
provisions to sell, &c. In Jamaica, some 
of them travel with heavy loads upon their 
heads, five, ten, fitieen, or twenty miles, 

To accomp! ish this jo urney in time to pie kK 
grass Ot Sabbath night, they 
led all the preceding Saturday ight ; it 
they were not in time to pick the giass, no 
allowance was made, but many stripes were 
laid upon them Those that neither work, 
nor go to market, will sleep, smoke sevars, 
and dance toa tomtom. he most pivus 
slaves in the islands have to do the same 


the truve} 





*“ That wicked Jew Master has sold 
mv children. Will no White Master pics 
Negro? What shall 1 ‘ 
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work on the Sabbath as the others, when 
the master will not give the Saturday to do 
it im for that purpose. The slaves come to 
market in the forenoon, and from thence to 
the chapel; frequently the chapel yard 
was covered with market baskets whilst 
the slaves were at Divine worship. ‘The 
Sabbath is the chief market-day in ail 
the islands.” 


“ A letter from Mr. Warrener, an aged 
Methodist Missionary, contains the follow 
ing anecdote. ‘When I was in Antigua, 
one of the managers said to one of our 
Black members, who was a slave, *t Ben, 
so down tothe béat, and catch me some 
Lam going to have company to-day 
(Sunday,) and] will pay you for your 
trouble.” Ben said, ** Massa, if you order 
me to go, Tmust go; but me take noting 
for what me forced to do on a Sunday.” 
To the credit of the manager, he did not 
oblige him to go.’” 


a 
MISts 


Onc of the Missionaries, Mr. Brownell, 
speaking of the oppressive treatment to 
which they were sometimes exposed in the 
West Indies, relates the following circum- 
Stance. Ina letter written from Tortola, 
to the Committee of Missions at home, he 
had remarked ; “1 find religion has mace 
a great alteration for the better among the 
Blacks; but among the Whites, fornica- 
tion, adultery, and neglect of all religion 
are reigning sins.” This letter having been 
published in the Methodist Magazine, : 
Devonshire clergyman extracted the above 
passave, and sent it to his son, who wasa 
magistrate in Tortola; in consequence of 
which, this magistrate and two others fell 
tpon Mr, B. in the open street, beat him 
unmercifully, and laid open his head with 
che bett end ofa whip. “ They would cer- 
‘ainly have killed me,” observes Mr. B. 
“but Providence by a little circumstance 
oreserved me; and I carried my life in my 
iiand for many weeks aiter. I brought this 
cause regularly before the court of grand 
sessions; but, though it was done in the 
street inthe open day, yet the grand jury 
could find no bill, and [was obliged to pay 


ralf the costs, for bringing a matter irivo.- 
ious and vexatious before the court. But 
fey asked and obtained leave of the judge 
‘ao present me; and althongh they had no 
her evidence than an extract of a written 
letter, they soon found a bill, and I was 
nut to the bar, and tried for writing a libel 
on the community. The facts were ac- 
knowiedved to be ‘truce, but then, they said 


truth was a libel. Not being ready for 
tra! they endeavoured to postpene it, and 
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to throw me into prison until the next seg. 
sions; but this being overruled, the indict. 
ment was quashed. Such was the injustice 
aud oppression 1 experienced, that a. 
Hodge, Esq. who was afterwards exccuted 
for cruelty to his Negroes, offered to stand 
my security, and the magistrate who as. 
saulted me sat on the bench. vhe cflects of 
this persecution were to unfit me for the 
work of the mission, and in all probabilit; 
caused the death of my wife.” 


‘rhe persecution in Jamaica in 180%. 
obliged us,” says Mr. Gilgrass, “to put 
away 500 innocent slaves from our society, 
for we were liable to a fine of 20/7, for each 
Negro we instructed, and they to punish- 
ment for attending. The chapels and 
mecting-houses were shut while I and my 
wife were in the common gaol of Kingston; 
and when I came out, and began preaching 
on the restricted plan, 1 was obliged to ap 
point six door-keepers to prevent the slaves 
from entering the chapel, and violating the 
law, ‘They would, however, come in their 
leisure time, and stand on the outside 
* They would not,’ to use their own words, 
‘make massa again goto gaol; me no go 
ix a chapel, Out me hear at door and wine 
dow? We beheid them and wept, but 
could say nothing.” 


The following extract is of a more lu- 
dicrous nature. It furnishes an amusing 
instance of the proneness of some of the 
colonists to start at shadows, and of that 
strangeness of construction which fear and 


jealousy May put on the most harmless 


matter. tis a Jamaica Common Council 
Minute, containing guestions put to Mr. 
Bradnack, a Methodist Missionary, with his 
answers. 


6 in Common Council, Dec. 


6 Muegtion 6. Are you aware ofa reso- 
lution of the socicty of Wesleyan Metho- 
dists, entered into at the last Annual 
Conference, to this effect ;  Vhat no person 
shall be permitted to retain any official 
situation, who holds opinions contrary to 
the total depravity of human nature ;’ if so, 
answer whether the term ‘official situa- 
tion,’ does not inciude you as a preacher: 
and what, to the best cf your knowledge 
and belief, is alluded to by the words, ¢ total 
depravity of human nature ” 


“ Answer. Does not know of such a reso- 
lution being enacted lately, but thinks it 


San eT ro an Sa oT] e 3 Vi ory 
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‘9 his office among others. Thinks the 
words total depravity alludes to our fallen 


nature. 


« Oyestion 7. Do you conscientiously think 
hat the resolution before mentioned pur- 
ports, that no person should hold an official 
sitnatio n, who has opinions against the 
Milen n ature of man, as being born in sin, 

id that it has no allusion whatever to the 

rate of bondage, as it exists in this coun- 

. being the “total depravity of human na- 
ture! / 

“ Answer. Answers particularly in the 
affirmative. 


“ There were, it seems, some subtle di- 
sines in the Common Council in those days, 
ind admirably fitted to judge the doctrines 
taught by the Missionaries.” 


We conclude this article with a striking 
ind admirable passage, with which Mr. 
Watson closes his pamphlet. 


“If the object of this party (the West- 
indian Anti-mission party,) so zealous in 
the cause they have espoused, as to put 
every periodical work and new spaper they 
can influence into requisition, to convey 
their charges and insinuations against those 
who are employed in instructing and chris- 
inanng the slave population of the colo- 
nies, be also to influence the British Parlia- 
ment in favour of some restrictive measure 
ney May intend to propose; this attempt 
5 still bolder than the incitement of the 
colonists, and implies a very indecent re- 
tection upon a legislature, which of late 
as been more than usually active in direct- 
g its attention to the improvement of the 
education and morals of the lower classes ; 
and which is not more distinguished for 
wie talents of its members, than fora gene- 
‘al and established character of reli igious 
berality. ‘To suppose it even possible for 
‘he British Parliament to adopt the jealous 
celings, the intolerance, and the total = 
egard to the religious interests of the N 
gro slaves, by which they have distinguish. 
~d the omselves ; can only be accounted for 
oy the proneness of men to measure others 
y their own standard. The presumption, 
‘ow ever, cannot be so high, nor the real 
‘uaracter of Parliament so little known, as 
» embolden them to make this attempt 
lirectly. We shall doubtless hear again, 
3 s formerly, of their anxiety for the instruc- 
‘on of the Negroes, their wish that a bet- 
ovision may be made for that purpose 


Op 





by the Church of England; and then (which 
is the key to the whole,) of the necessity of 
discountenancing the efforts of all other 
missionary societies. But with the evi- 
dence which has already been presented of 
the real state of the Negroes ; the acknow- 
ledged impracticability of providing ade- 
guate religious instruction for them, by 
other means than are now in operation; the 
good which has already been effected ; the 
important moral influence which is in pre 

sent activity; and the extensive benefits, 
both civil and moral, which are every year 
developing themselves, the cause of the 
African may be left without anxiety in the 
hands of the British Parliament, and to the 
opinion of the British public, notwithstand- 
ing the active means of misrepresentation, 
and the calumnies which have been em- 
ployed, to bring into discredit missions oj 
the first order in point of civil importance 

and of the greatest magnitude in respect 
ofsuccess. Butthere are deeper interesis 
involved in them, and which cannot appeal 
to the heart in vain whilst our Christianity 
is any thing more than a name, and our pro- 
fessed respect for religion better than a hol. 
low pretence. Are they considerations ot 


no weight with the public, in an age of 


Fe epereus philanthropy and enlightened zeal 

«the progress of the truth of God, that 
for so many years thousands of neglected 
slaves have been sought out and instructed 
by Missionaries of diflerent denominations, 
when none beside cared forthem? That 
thousands in that period have passed into a 
happy immortality, having been previously 
prepared for it by the hallowing influence 
of religion? That a system of instruction 
has been commenced, which, if unchecked 
in its operation, will prepare an ignorant and 
abject class of men to read with advantage 
those holy Scriptures, which it is now the 
noble ambition of so large and respectable 
a class of society at home to furnish to 
every nation under Heaven ; and which will 
extend all those blessings through the 
West Indies which are so justly considered 
as attached to the preaching of the Gospel, 
and to the possession of the sacred oracles ° 
Is it a powerless appeal made to human 
and religious feeling, that crimes have been 
diminished among the slaves wherever the 
influence of the Gospel has been permitied 
freely to exert itself? That punishments 
have been proportionably mitigated? That 
the moral standard, however low it may 


yet be, has been eveatly raised in many of 


the islands? That so many cheering a 
tacles of happy and orderly Negro familie 


are exhibited? That the Neore 1 Hut re 


» 
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work on the Sabbath as the others, when 
the master will not give the Saturday to do 
it in for that purpose. The slaves come to 
market in the forenoon, and from thence to 
the chapel; frequently the chapel vard 
was covered with market baskets whilst 
the slaves were at Divine worship. ‘The 
Sabbath is the chief market-day in. ail 
the islands.” 


“« A letter from Mr. Warrener, an aged 
Methodist Missionary, contains the follow 
ing anecdote. § When 1 was in Antigua, 
one of the managers said to one of our 
Black members, who was a slave, ** Ben, 
<o down to the beat, and catch me some 
lish: Lam going to have company to-day 
‘Sunday,) and 1 will pay you for your 
trouble.” Ben said, ** Massa, if you order 
me togo, Tmust go; but me take noting 
for what me forced to do on a Sunday.” 
To the credit of the manager, he did not 
oblige him to go.’” 


One of the Missionaries, Mr. Browncl}, 
speaking of the oppressive treatment to 
which they were sometimes exposed in the 
West Indies, relates the following circum- 
stance. Ina letter written from Tortola, 
to the Committee of Missions at home, he 
had remarked; “1 find religien has mace 
4 great alteration for the better among the 
Blacks; but among the Whites, fornica- 
ition, adultery. and neglect of all religion 
are reigning sins.” This letter having been 
published in the Methodist Magazine, a 
Devonshire clergyman extracted the above 
passave, and sent it to his son, who was a 
magistrate in Tortola; in consequence of 
which, this magistrate and two others icil 
‘non Mr. B. in the open street, beat him 
unmercifully, and laid open his head with 
he bettend ofa whip. ‘ They would cer- 
iinty have killed me,” observes Mr. B. 
“but Providence by a little circumstance 
‘reserved me; and L carried my life in my 

and for many weeks ater. TE brought this 


’ . c° ? 
ause rerularly before the court of grand 
we - 
; . ec9o¢ I. 2 
sions; but. though it was done in the 


etract inthe open day, vet the grand jury 
euld find no bill, and [was obliged to pay 
ralf the crests, for bringing a matter irivo- 

mis and vexatious before the court. But 
Mey asked and obtained leave of the judge 
‘ao nresent me; and although they had no 
“hor evidence than an extract of a written 
‘etter, they soon found a bill, and I was 
nut to the bar, and tried for writing a libel 
on the community. The facts were ac- 


t } } - @anse 
knowiledwed to be truc, out then, they said 


' ‘ a ° 
fr: ines ende ayoured 


ae 
eruth was a libel. Not being ready for 
to postpene it, and 


| Feb, 


to throw me into prison until the nex 5e5 
sions; but this being overruled, the indict. 
ment was quashed. Such was the Injustice 
and oppression 1 experienced, that A 
liodge, Esq. who was afterwards exccuted 
for cruelty to his Negroes, offered to stand 
my security, and the magistrate who a3. 
saulted me sat on the bench, The chlects of 
this persecution were to unfit me for the 
work of the mission, and in all probabilit; 


caused the death of my wife.” 


“The persecution in Jamaica in 180%. 
obliged us,” says Mr. Gilgrass, “to put 
away S00 innocent slaves from our society, 
for we were liable to a fine of 207. for each 
Negro we instructed, and they to punish. 
ment for attending. The chapels and 
mecting-houses were shut while I and my 
wife were in the common gaol of Kingston; 
and when I came out, and began preaching 
on the restricted plan, 1 was obliged to ap 
point six door-keepers to prevent the slaves 
from entering the chapel, and violating the 
law. ‘They would, however, come tn their 
leisure time, and stand on the outside 
‘ Qhey would not,’ to use their own words, 
‘mate massa again goto gaol; me no go 
wa chapel, but me hear at door and win 
dow? We beheid them and wept, but 
could gay nothing.” 


= 


The following extract is of a more lu- 
dicrous nature. Jt furnishes an amusing 
instance of the pronencss of some of the 
colonists to start at shadows, and of that 
strangeness of construction which fear and 
jealousy May put on the must harmless 
matter. [tis a Janwica Common Council 
Minute, containing questions put to Mr 
Bradnack, a Methodist Missionary, with his 
answers. 


6 in Common Gounci, Dec. 14, 1807 


6 uestion 6 Are you aware ofa reso- 
lution of the socicty of Wesleyan Metho. 
dists, entered into at the Jast Annua! 
Conierence, to tins effect ; § That no person 
shall be permitted to retain any official 
situation, who holds opinions contrary to 
the total depravity of human nature ;’ if So, 
answer whether the term ‘official situa- 
tion,’ does not inciude you as a preacher: 
and what, to t 
and belief, is alluded to by the words, ¢ total 
depravity of human nature ? 


& Inswer. Does not know of such a reso- 
= " _ > ’ } a = P 
iution being enacted iately, but thinks it 
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‘9 his office among others. Thinks the 
words total depravity alludes to our fallen 


nature. 


 Oyestion 7 Do you conscientiously think 

tthe resolution before mentioned pur- 
aie that no person should hold an official 
stuation, who has opinions against the 
vlen natare of man, as being born in sin, 
od that it has no allusion whatever to the 
sate of bondage, as it exists in this coun- 


» bie the “total depravity of human na- 


ture ff 
% Answer. 
afirmative. 


Answers particularly in the 


«“ There were, it seems, some subtie di- 
vines in the Common Council in those days, 
ind admirably fitted to judge the doctrines 
caught by the Missionaries.” 


We conclude this article with 
nnd admirable passage, with 
\Vatson closes his pamphlet. 


a striking 
which Mr. 


“If the object of this party (the West- 
indian Anti-mission party,) so zealous in 
ihe cause they have espouscd, as to put 
very periodical work and newspaper they 
can influence into requisition, to convey 
their charges and insinuations against those 
who are employed in instructing and chris- 
tianising the slave population of the colo- 
nies, be also to influence the British Parlia- 
ment in favour of some restrictive measure 
they may intend to propose; this attempt 
s still bolder than the incitement of the 
colonists, and implies a very indecent re- 
‘fection upon a legislature, which of late 
is been more than usually active in direct- 

ng its attention to the improvement of the 
education and morals of the lower classes ; 
od which is not more distinguished for 
wie talents of its members, than fora gene- 
al and established character of religious 
werality, ‘Lo suppose it even possible for 
v¢ British Parliament to adopt the jealous 

eelings, the intolerance, and the total dis- 
egard to the religious interests of the Ne- 
gro slaves, by which they have distinguish- 
>d themselves ; can only be secounted for 
») the proneness of men to measure others 
“y their own standard. The presumption, 
owever, cannot be so high, nor the re: wh 

Laracter of Parliament so little known, 
»embolden them to make this attempt 
‘rectly. We shall doubtless hear agrain, 


‘S form erly, of their anxiety for th ic instruc- 
n of the "Ts therr wish t 
r “OVISION af May 


hat a bet- 
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by the Church of England; and then (which 
is the key to the whole,) of the necessity of 
discountenancing the efforts of all other 
missionary societies. But with the evi- 
dence which has already been presented of 
the real state of the Negroes ; the acknow- 
ledged impracticability of providing ade- 
guate religious instruction for them, by 
other means than are now in operation; the 
good which has already been effected; the 
important moral influence which is in pre. 
sent activity; and the extensive benefits, 
both civil and moral, which are every year 
developing themselves, the cause of the 
African may be left without anxiety in the 
hands of the British Parlhament, and to the 
opinion of the British public, notwithstand- 
ing the active means of misrepresentation, 
and the calumnies which have been em- 
ployed, to bring into discredit missions oj 
the first order in point of civil importance, 
and of the greatest magnitude in respect 
ofsuccess. Butthere are deeper interests 
involved in them, and which cannot appeal 
to the heart in vain whilst our Christianity 
is any thing more than a name, and our pro- 
fessed respect for religion better than a hol. 
low pretence, Are they considerations ot 
no weight with the public, in an age of 
generous philanthropy andenlightened zeal 
forShe progress of the truth of God, that 
forso many years thousands of neglected 
slaves have been sought out and instructed 
by Missionaries of different i get 
vhen none beside cared forthem? That 
thousands in that period have passed into a 
happy immortality, having been previously 
prepared for it by the hallowing influence 
of religion? That a system of instruction 
has been commenced, which, if unchecked 
in its operation, will prepare an ignorant and 
abject class of mento read with advanta age 
those holy Scriptures, Which it is now the 
noble ambition of so large and respectable 
a class of society at home to furnish to 
every nation under Heaven ; and which will 
extend all those blessings through the 
West Indies which are so justly considered 
as attached to the preaching of the Gospel, 
and to the possession of the sacred oracles ° 
Is it a powerless appeal made to human 
and religious feeling, that crimes have been 
diminished among the slaves wherever the 
influence of the Gospel has been permitied 
freely to exert itself? That punishments 
have been proportionably mitigated? That 
the moral standard, however low it Mav 
yet be, bas been greatly raised in many of 
the islands ? That se many cheering spec. 
tacts of happy al an id orde rly Negro famil 


are exhibited? That the Necro hut r 
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sounds with the praises of Christ; and the 
infant children of Ethiopia, un der the care 
of their converted mothers, are taught to 
stretch out their hands unto God? Such 
have been the effects, more or Jess striking- 
lv displuved, wherever the Missionaries 
have laboured. The srlderness and the so- 
itary place have been glad for them. And 


is this fur prospect, at once the efiect of 
moral cultivation and the demonstration of 


st» eiicicuey, to be broken in upen and 
tranny dec down at the call of me 1), by whose 
exertions a ray of light was never ccnvey- 
ed into the enind of rm slave, nor any of lis 


vices corrected; who can survey, without 


; 
asigh, dasmind in ruins, the balitation of 
those prowling passions, which are the eb. 
yects of their dread, aud the instruments of 


content only if he continues to 
and to yield his ap- 

pointed quantum: of labour ; and ip vat nit, 
not at their own nerlect, and his vice: ; but 


at the men who have expended hex lil » and 


his misery 
erouch under the whip, 


life im “#’s cause and in trerrs: 
so much merev cannot be placed under the 
protection of the public sentiment of the 
peope of this country in vain; nor will the 
Partiament of Great Britam allow under. 


° , ‘ ae 
takines Ss‘) cecar to puUmMenitv als PY ! iets LO be 


a ae sles , se ae P . hh 
obstructed by calumny and clamour. ‘he 
upPCiaty Witicl?. LCN Une Poi WYODLES 

w 


only of the sons of ee were in 1 question, 
roused every ieeling of humane interest in 
the Parliament and people of Great Britain, 

will not powerful, when connected 
we the immortal interests of the mind, 
and the solemnities of eternity ;—' fon DT mor 


j sy 
oman, and a brother 
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VIEW OF 


uk present month has produced litle fo- 
reign intelligence of any kind, and certainly 
none Which is calculated to diminish the 
fearful interest excited by cur domestic oc- 


eurrences. Neither the loan of eight mil- 
lions, Which the French rovernment have 
succeeded in obtaining from foreign mer- 


chats; nor the dreadful fire which took 
place at Port Louis in the Isle of France; 
nor the aceession of Denmark and Switzer- 
land to the holy alance; nor the partial 

wautsges which the patriots of South 


&/ 
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‘In fine, Mr. Marryat, and the anti-mis. 
sion party, ‘vhether at home or in the colo. 
nies, may be assured, that as far as the Me. 
thodist Missionaries are concerned the 
are not to be deterred by calumnies, nop 
even menaces from the prosecution of thei: 
work. Conscious of the pureness of thei 
motives, encouraged by success, secure o} 
the countenance of candid men, even in the 
isiands, they will relinquish no siation, ng 
hesitate to embrace every new opportunity 
which may present itself, ior Instructing 
and re sob mn ne the ignorant and neglected 
objecis of their misston. In the work ther 
have undertaken, they have endured con. 
tempt, and can still endure its . they have 
suffered bonds, and can again suffer them, 
should Me Marryat and his coudjators suc 
ceed in exciting pew persecutions — They 
have mere than once lived down old calum. 
nies, and they will live and act down ney, 
ones. Satisfied ifthey make fad proof of 
their vumzstry betore God and un prejudiced 
wen, and he able to fee sent as their best 
epistles of recommendation thousands of 
once pagan Aidan, living Under every 
kind of vicious habit, now enlightened in 
the great principles of Christian doctrine, 
and acorning it in the morality of thei 

id the meekness of thei spirits 

‘bhe Uspeisions th which they have bec 

assailed, have never produced in the 

os of disgrace, nor w:!| 

There are calumnics 

without puiat, and reproaches without 

shame—tlecre 18 a Cause which converts 
censure into praise, and brightens oblogu 


ilo glory.” 


minds a Consclousne 
they now produce it. 


AFFAIRS 


America are reported tu have — aha 
we recoliect ne other foreign event of the 
slightest importaiice ; are of a eae er Ww 
detain us from the consideration of what 


has been taking place among ourselves. 


On the 28th of February, parhament 
was opened by a speech from the prince 
regent in person ; in which, after alluding 


to the continued indisposition of the king: 
the amicable state of our relations with 
foreign nowers; the sple ndid achieveme! 





oe as ‘oa 
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of the fleet sent against Algiers, with the 
result of its success, so interesting to ha- 
manity; and the happy issue of the Nepaul 
war; be states, that the estimates for the 
current year have been formed with an 
anxious desire to make every reduction in 
our est: sg genome vhich sound policy will 
allow, and he recommends the state of the 
public revenue to the early attention of par- 
iament. The deficiency in the produce of 
the revenue ip the Jast year, be trusts, may 
he ascribed to temporary causes; and he 
has the consolation of beheving that the 
services of the year may be provided tor 
without adding to the pub lic burdens, or 
adopting ¢ any measure inj urlous to the es. 
tablished system by which the public credit 
nas been hitherto sustained. The new sil- 
ver coinage having bee completed will 
eel be issued, and ! yl trusts widl be 
1 voductive of advantage. The speech then 
adverts to the disteeeses which the termi- 
nation of a wier of such extent and duration 
has brought on all the nations of Leurope, 
and which have been aggravated by the 
neers state of the season. The 
ince regent deeply — the pressure 
€ these evils on this country, but observes 
with peculiar satisfaction hd fortitude with 
which privations have been borne, and the 
active benevolence employed to mitigate 
them; and he is persuaded that the great 
syurces Of national prosperity are unimpair- 
2d, and that the energy of the country will 
soon surmount all our difficulties. He iastly 
directs the attention of parhament to the 
attempts which have been made to take ad- 
ventave of the distresses of the country for 
the purpose ofexciting sedition and violence. 
thou: eh well convinced of the loyalty and 
vvod sense of the great body of the peop le, 
ueis determined to omit no precaut ions for 
preserving the public peace gnG cuunters act- 
ne the designs of the disaffected, and he 
relies on the “cordi: a upport of parhament 
in upholding a system of law and govern 
me ni,produ ctive of inestimable advantages, 
hd Ww ich has been felt by onrselves, and 
acknowledged by other nations, to be the 
most perfect that has cver fallen to the lot 


oi any people. 


T} a l, ; tp - tla lora c ' ) 
le ave aces A uD iale auufress, i as stu 
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i) answer to the Ppeecii, in beth hou 35 
baie dere he eee ee. ae es Sei Se 
were inter ‘upted by the tormal BsNOLAC As 
: o 
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i 
\¢ aring Deen made an the 
t iAV bigs yveein mage GON tue 


person of the prince rc vent, 4s he was pass- 


e. — ty 
MVNO. an a 


temp 


ing through the park Gn his ie crn from the 
{ . 
house of lords. Yrom the ev: dence, it ape 


peated that an immeyse crowd had follow: . 
state carriage, ute 


’ 
and surraunded the 


ee) 


°s Spreechim~ Daring 


justly excited a strong feeling 
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tering the most seditious and even ferocious 
and sanguinary expressions against his roy- 
al highness and his guards. Many stones 
were thrown at the carriage, and one of the 
windows of it was broken in pieces. A 
bullet was supposed to nave previously 
penetrated it; but the bullet not having 
been found, this point is not equally certain. 
It reauired the utmost exertions of the 
euards, and of the magistrates and consta 
bles who were present, to prevent the pepu- 
lace from perpetrating stl! more fatal out- 
rages, and to conduct the prince safely to 
St. James’s palace. ‘Tiiese proceedings 
of indigna- 
tion and horror both in and out of partia- 
ment; and aithough it has not been found 
possible to fix on the actua! perpetrators of 
the outrage, yet so strong an impression 
was produced on the public mind of its di- 
rectly emanating from the doctrines lately 
promulgated at public meetings, and cireu- 
iated in inflammatory tracts and iandbills, 
that a general desire was excited of seeing 
some legislative measures adopted for 
guarding the public peace, and obviating 
recurrence of similar atrocities. Few 
sons, indeed, entertained any idea of the 
extent to which the evil was afierwards 
found to have proceeded or of the formida- 
hue nature of the desi ens se rag. toni de. 
veloped in the reports of the secret com. 
miittees of both houses of paritament; but 
still enough was Known te render all who 
were concerned for the peace and well- 
being of the country, anxious for the adop. 
tion of vigorous Measures to repress tumult 
and disorder, and to prevent the fatal con 
sequences to be ay] pprehe nded from the 
unwearied and perse pois De ellorts of cer 
tain d emagogues to cistarb and agitate the 
minds of the “jabourine « classes. ‘Lhe whole 
subject was judiciously reterred to the 
consideration of 2 secret committee of 
each house of parliament, composed of 
members taken irom all parties, who, after 
a protracted investigation of evidence, 
have ynanimousty concurred in’ reports 
certainty of very fearful import, and deeply 
aifecting every individual in the commu. 
Laity . The committee of the house of lords 
consisted or Lords Liverpool, Sidmoutb, 
Pitzwilhain, Grenville, lLarrowby, Eldon, 
Holland, &e. &c.: and that of the house 
ot commons, of Lords Milton, Lascelles, 
and Casticreagh, Sirs John Nicholl, W. 
Curtis, and A. Pigott, the Attorney and 
Sulicitor-General, Messrs. Ponsonby, Eger- 
ton, W. Elhott, B. Bathurst, Lamb, Ro- 
binson, Canning, Yorke, Wilbraham, Wil- 
berforee, Dundas, Rose, and Frank. It is 


} 
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difficult to conceive that the persons whom 
we have named could have been induced to 
pronounce a clear opinion on any but ade- 
quate grounds: and exercised, as their 
minds have been for years, tn the discus- 
sion of great questions, and in the examina. 
tion of evidence, and especially accustom. 
ed, as some of them have been, to regard 
with a wakeful jealousy the purposes of the 
existing government, it cannot be admit- 
ted, for a moment, that they would have 
joined, without a dissenting voiec, ina 
statement of fucts such as we have now to 
detail, or in the expression of the general 
opinion, of which these facts are made 
the basis, unless the evidence had been 
decisive. 


The following is the substance of the re- 
port of the committee of secrecy of the 
house of commons :—From the documents 
referred to them, it appears that attempts 
have been made, both inthe metropolis and 
various parts of the country, to take advan- 
tage of the existing Cistress to induce the 
labouring classes to look for relief, not only 
from annual parliaments and universal suf- 
frage, but frum the overthrow of existing 
establishments, the extinction of the public 
funds, and the division of land. The ac- 
Live promoters of these views of spoliation 
have been societies, called Spencean; a 
name derived from a visionary writer of the 
name of Spence, who published a tract on 
the subject about twenty vearsago, Inthe 
discussions which took place in these so- 
cicties, it was maintained that even parlia- 
mentary reform was a half measure, and 
that nothing short of the land of the coun- 
trv would avail them; and that both land- 
holders and fundholders were monsters to 
be hunted down; and that the latter espe- 
cially were rapacious wretches, who took 
tod. out of every quartern loaf. ‘The most 
blasphemous doctrines were advanced and 
the most blasphemous language used : 
songs of the most treasonable kind, as well 
as profane and indecent parodies of the 
liturgy and the Scriptures, were also sung, 
The operations of these societies appear 
to have been directed by a conservative 
committee, and their doctrines have been 
systematically and industriously ditlused 
among discharged soldiers, and saitors, and 
labourers of all descriptions, by inflamma- 
tory speeches, and by cheap or gratuitous 
nublications circulated with incredible as- 
siduity. Ag executive committee of these 


socicties planned and endeavoured to effect 
at) insurrection, so formidable from its 


Commitiees’ Refiorts. 
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numbers as to overpower all resistance. 
With this view the members of the com. 
mittee endeavoured to foment the prevail, 
ing discontent in the motropolis, and to 
frame lists of those who might be relied 
on for daring enterprise. The design was 
by w sudden rising in the dead of the 
hight, Lo overpower the soldiers in the dif 
ferent barracks, which were to be set op 
fire; to seize the artillery, seize or des. 
troy the bridges, and take possession of the 
Bank and the Tower; and a machine was 
projected for clearing the streets of caval. 
ry. This design was, however, relinquished 
shortly before the time fixed for its execu. 
tion, It was determined first to ascertain 
their force, by means of meetings convened 
ostensibly tor legal objects. Spa-fields was 
sclected tor these meetings, on account oft 
its vicinity to the Bank andthe Tower. 
Accordingly, inflammatory placards were 
circulated, calling on the people to arm, 
and to break open gunsmiths’ shops in 
order to procure arms: run,” they add, 
‘all constables who touch a man of us; no 
rise of bread, no Regent, no Castlereagh— 
off with their heads! no placemen, tithes 
or enclosures ; no taxes; no bishops, only 
useless lumber! Stand true, or be slaves 
forever.” A committee of public safety 
was now agreed upon after the manner of 
the French Revolution; anda tri-coloured 
flag and cockades were prepared and even 
displayed at the first meeting on the Lith 
November. Acts of violence, though a 
few were committed, were discouraged on 
that day ; and the meeting was adjourned 
to the 2d of December, when it was hoped 
the meuns of insurrection wouJd be ma- 
tured. The meeting was industriously ad- 
vertised throughout the country, means 
used to optain subscriptions; the expense 
of emissaries, &c. having hitherto been deé 
frayed chiefly by one individual; and 
aclive measures were adopted for seducing 
the soldiers. The barracks were again 
reconnoitred with a view to attack; the 
manufacture of tri-coloured ribbon was 
encouraged ; the distressed districts were 
assiduously visited ; warehouses containing 
arms, combustibles, and clothing, were 
marked; and pains taken to engage the 
sailors on the river on their side. Arm: 
were provided for some of the more active 
insurgents; and they trusted soon to pr 
cure an adequate supply from the gun 
smiths’ shops. A large quantity of pike 
heads was ordered, and 250 were actual: 
made and delivered. ‘The prisoners in the 
gaols were to be liberated and armed ; av’ 
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‘yey were previously apprized of this in- 
senuon, and invited to rally round the tri- 
-yjoured standard, which would be erected 
» the 2d December. A waggon was 
hired, in Which the flues and some ammu- 
aition Were conveyed to the place of mect- 
From this wagyon the most inflam- 
matory speeches were made, concluding 
with a call to redress their own grievances. 
Che tri-coloured cockades were then as- 
umed, and a tri-coloured flag was displav- 
ed, which a number of persons followed out 
atthe field. A body proceeded to the ‘low- 
r, and tried to induce the soldiers to epen 


che gates; but their numbers did not ap- 
near sutiiciently strong to force them. An 


atrack was mnacde on the city magistrates in 
ere Royal Exchange, which fa: led. In the 
way to these places, the gunsmiths’ st 

were broken open and plundered of arm 

The committee are fuily persuaded that, ; 
however improbable might be the success 
afsuch a plan, it was not the ebullition of 
moment, but the result of a deliberate 
fmen who calculated ov the defec- 
sovldiery, and the 2encral sup- 


the 
plan 
sonof the 


vost of the distressed; and that notwith- 
standing the failure of these expectations 
mthe 2d of December, the same desis 


ave sui pursued with sanguime hopes oi 
success. In various parts of the country 
there is a widely diffused and mereasing 
‘amification of clubs, called Hampden 
clubs, connected with one of the same 
yame in’ London, which have associated 
woteseedly for parliamentary reform, on 
ne basis of universal suffrage and annual 
elections, These clubs, intended to in- 
chide every village in the kingdom, are 
eciive in circulating publications to pro. 
mote their object, and procuring signatures 
‘9 petitions sent from London. Delegates 
‘rum the country clubs have assembled in 
London, and are expected again to assem- 
‘le in March. If not in all, yet in the 
Sreater number of these clubs, and espe- 
wally in those of Lancashire, Leicester- 
ire, ] Nottinghamshire, and Derbyshire, 

committee are satisfied that nothing 


‘ 


ont of ayevolution is the object expected 


far 


‘ 


and avowed. he doctrines of the Spencean 
“set ! been widely diflused 
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mite. 
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have also 
igheut the country, by the 
imilar socix ties; By sjonaries em. 

nloved to propayate them, who are paid by 


means of a smiail weekly subscription of 


‘ 
mer 


members, which also serves to buy se 
Gitlou: tracts Some of these tracts incul- 
Cait, inan artful manner, the necessity of 
‘rturning the privileged class, as distia- 
guished from the people, declare a new 
et of things to be the will of the peopte. 
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justify rebellion, and disavow all religion as 
wellas lovalty, fn answer 
‘© Would vou live without gods or kings ! 
They answer, ‘* We abjure tyranny of every 
kind.” In sho ri,a part of the system is to 
undermine, not only the habits of subsrdi- 
nation, but the principles of morality aid 
religion. The proceedings and speeche: 
in the societies are generaily pointed to ac- 
tual insurrection; and an dca seems ty 
prevail that some early day is to be fined fu 

a general msing London is looked ta tor 
the sipnal; and itis a proof of ew eX sting 
ronnection, that in Manch ester antl ther 
places the greatest Kopes were entertained 
from the meeting of the wd of December, 
and the seizure of the Bank and Vower 
e conddenthy nea Tire news of 


Wer 
the result wasimpatiently expected; crowds 
ioht for 


to the question, 
"9 


waited on the roads during 
the arrival of the mati eau 
appointinent 
of the plot was Known. The ¢ 
represent the num bers ¢ nrolled as 


; 
pare aa 


amouit 


iy to several hundres pitonent and still 
increasing. "Phey <i Keep a ‘black 
boek,”? with alist of these who refuse to 
join, aed who are mai dca for vengeance 


oa one count Ys wh ere alr ost every p village 


card dane selves as of no use but to be 
ready to‘act whencalled upon The secret 
card of edmission contains the words, ** Be 


ready; be steady.” The habits of these 
persons seem changed. Whey already cal 
culate on the division of the land, and the 
lestruction of the churches. Preparations 
are making for procuring arms: all depots 
: arms are noted, and the facility of con 
erting implemei nts of husbandry into wea 
see oF offence has been suggested. Simi: 
iar associations lave been extended to the 
manufacturing population of Glasgow and 
other towns of Scotland, which act in coy 
cert with those in England, and have even 
made some provision of weapons. The 
committee, however, observe, that notwith- 
standing the alarming progress of this sys 
tem of disaffection, its success has hitherto 
been confined to the principal manufactur- 
ing districts, where the distress is more 
prevalent, and numbers arc more easily col- 
iected; that even in many of these priva- 
tions have been a with exemplary pa- 
tience, and the attem:ts of the disaffected 
fi ustrated ; and re few, if any, of the 
higher and middie classes, and scarce!y arm 
of the agricultural population, have lent 


7 


om 


themselves tothe more violent of these 
projects. Great allowance must be made 


for those who, unde> the pressure of dis- 
tress, have been led to listen to demagogue: 
c 
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holding out the expectation of immediate 
rclief; and it is to be hoped that many of 
them, whose moral principles have not been 
extinguished or perverted, would with- 
draw themselves before thuse projects were 
pushed to actual insurrection. But, with 
all these allowances, the committee cannot 
contemplate the activity and arts of the 
leaders ; the numbers already seduced; the 
vaths by which many are bound; the mean 
suggested and prepared for fo rcibly attain- 
ing their ends, which are the overthrow of 
all the political institutions af the kingdom, 
and such a subversion of the rights of pro- 
perty as must lead to general pillage and 
bloodshed; without submitting to the se- 
rions attention of the house the dangers of 
the crisis, and which the utmost vigilance 
of the government, under the existing 
iaws, has been found twnadequaie to pre- 
vent. 


The report of the secret committee of 
ihe house of lords agrees substantially with 
that of the house of commons. It states, 
that tad the riot of the 2d of December 
been more successful, it would have been 
the signal for amore general rising in other 
pacts of the country; but that now it ap- 
pears the prevailing impression among tie 
le: ading malecontents, that itis expedient to 
wait tilt the whole kingdom shali be com- 
pictely organized and ripe for action. In- 
timidation ts stated to be a powerful means 
of augmenting their numbers; and to se- 
cure secrecy, besides the use of atrocious 
oaths, care is taken to communicate as 
little as possible by writing, but chiefly by 
delegates. The late attack on the prince 
regent appears, to the lords’ committee, to 
have resulted from the svstematic efforts 
that have been made to destroy all reve- 
rence for authority, and all sense of moral 
obligation. This report closes also with an 
opinion, that further provisions are neces- 

sary for preserving the public peace, and 
protecting the interests and happiness of 
every class of the community alike. 


It is impossible to peruse these reports 
without a feeling of lively gratitude to the 
Giver of all good, whose providential inter- 
terence has averted the tremendous calami- 
ties which were about to burst over our 
heads, and afforded us an opportunity of 
thus tranquilly taking a retrospect of our 
perils, in ail their magnitude and extent, 
and also of deliberating on the measures 
which it may be expedient to pursue, with 
a view to obviate the still existing dangers. 
With respect to these measures, we would 
relv on the wisdom and firmness of nartia. 
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ment; being well persuaded that no re. 

straint, which the public safety may eyj- 
dently require to be imposed on seditious 
meetings, Hor any fresh power with which 
it May prove necessary for a time to arm 
the executive government, wil! not be hail. 
ed by the respectable and loyal part of the 
nation as a benelit, inasmuch as it wil] 
afford an additional secur: y aga.nst the ex. 
travegances of jacobinical reform, and the 
evils of proseription, pillage, and blood, 
with which we have been, or still are, 
threatened —We need hardly observe ih 
incumbent an obligation the circumstances 
of the times inpose on all Christians to ex. 
ert themselves in oppos:tion to the mis. 
chievous arts of those enemics, both of our 
present peace and future happiness, who 
are employing themselves with such ae. 
tivity, by their emissaries ane their writ. 
ings, not only in inflaming the public mind 
to acts of treason and violence, but ia un. 
dermining all those great and sacred princi. 
ples of relizion ee morals, and all those 
socia} and civil charities, by which the very 
irame and structure of socicty are upheld, 
the corruptions of mankiad are rectified, 
and their miseries alleviaied. We rejoice 
to perceive that this call has been antici- 
pated. The governing body of the Wes. 
leyan Methodists have come forward with 
a prompt and manly ceclaration of their ab- 
horrence of the late proceedings, and with 
the mosi pointed injunctions to all under 
their influence to maintain their loyalty un- 
impaired. We anticipate the best eflects 
from this step, which, we trust, will be imi- 
tated by other religious bodies. A spirited 
tract lias also appeared from the pen of the 
Rev. Melville Horne, entitied ** A Word for 
my Country,” (published by Mr. Hatcharc,) 
which cannot be too extensively circulated. 
It is soid for Ss. adozen. A paper, entitled 
Anti-Cobbett, 
the newspaper, called ** The Day cr New 
Times,” has also been widely dissemi- 
nated, and similar efforts will doubtless be 
made in other quarters. And while such 
efforts are unremittingly made to counteract 
the spirit of revolt and insurrection, let our 
attention to the wants of the poor be in- 
creased, and no labours nor sacrifices be 
omitted which may contribute to their !em- 
poral relief, or to the diffusion among them 

of scriptural knowledge and sound religious 
principles. It is on these we must main 

rely for the maintenance of the throne an: 
the altar—and we may read, in the invele- 
rate hostility of our demagogues to religion 
its best and highest commendation as the 


safeguard of all that is sacred among Us~ 


ot ane mnublie instiutions, of our pr iyate 
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ghts, of our domestic comforts, of our 
present security, and of our future liopes. 


In consequence of the tight which } as 
heen thrown on the cesigns of the c lisuf. 
fected, various individuals (six or seven) 
have been arrested, and have undergone ex: 
aminations before the privy council. Four 
or five of these have been committed to the 
‘Tower, on a charge of high treas Ong Bb d 
among them Watson and Huepe r, who had 


beet already tried at the Old Baily, for 
taking part in the riot on the Qt of Decem- 
ber, and acquitted ; and Preston the 5e- 


cretary of the epence an Sucic ty who had 


been previously discharged for 
proof. 
commons has 


The table of the house of 


heen loaded with 


. ‘ . liar 7 
peururos Ss OP ‘ aL ada tite i 


tary reform, most of {hem claiming, as Cie 
nghtof the people, annual e:cctions anc 


»* 


the universal extension of the elective 
M-ny petitions, having been dr. wo 
upin terms of studied inste. & » ds the 
house of commons, were rey cieas | of 
those which have beei received the sicna- 
are said to exceed a 
frnit of the great exerinoans mi, 
by the Hampden Ciubs already spoken o: 
fhe discussions to which the peLITIONS 
have given birth have served to develop tie 
views entertained on this important subject, 
by many of the leading charocters in par- 
lament, and have produ ced aaa among 
tho-e who have been in the habit of advo- 
eating the cause of reform. It was indeed 
to have been expected, that the extiava- 
gances and absurdities of many of the p 
titioners, and of those who, either from the 
press or in parliament, supported similar 
views, combined with the disorderly and 
seditious spirit which had been m anifested 
it some public meetings, would not only 
alarm timid men, but would tend to mode- 
rate the ardour of all, however bold and 


tron 


rhise 


+o een " ‘ , 
tik s Lian t ern 


iures 


are the 


fearless, who preferred our present state of 


enjoyment and security, with its anomalies 
and imperfections, to the dissolution of all 
the bonds of society, which must follow the 
adoption of the wild and anarchical princi- 
ples of late become so popular. Lord Grey, 
with that manliness of character which be 

longs to him, and which does him so much 

honour, has ‘avowed a great change in his 

views of this subject, since he brought 
it before parliament in 1793; and though 
still, decide aly favourable to measures of 
‘form, he is by no means disposed to go 


the same le neths he would have done at an 
eve when his hope was more 


1 s 


sanguine, and 


tron was jess dreaded. Mr, Brovg- 
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ham, Mr. Brand, and others, ia the house 
of commons likewise disclaimed any parti- 
cipation in the wild and visionary prejects 
which form the main burden of the late pe- 
titions—annual parliaments, and universal 
sulfrage; and are disposed to limit their 
views to the correction of paipable abuses, 
and not to extend them to the dangerous 
expedient of recasting the very frame of 
parhament The subject is hkely soon to 
undergo a very full discussion; but it is to 
be presumed that, in the state of feeling 
naturally excited by recent occurrences, 
there with be a prevalent disinclination to 
entertain any propositions for parliameutary 

reform, however modified. 


ecoinmendation 
tr ctrenchme nt, contained 


In consequence of the i 
on the subtect 


Lua Cade 


speecu trom? he heone, a committee 
has been appointed hy t the house of com. 
mons, io Consider the public income and 
expenditure, and the reductions of which 
ihe fattcris susceptible. In movine for this 
COM s ee. org € stlere awh obse i ed, 
that it wos intended by vovernment @ LLTO- 
HOSE | « tO oF tHE Army from 09.000 
t (000 men, exelussve of the military 
furce in Prance and India, which was not 
Pea, this country. "bhe diminution of 

me , = 

expense i this de Spartinetit, including the 
cidpance, would be 1,784,G0"2. Inthe na. 
val service, the reduction of the expense 


would be 3,717,00-02. and in the 
neous services aboui a million. The total 
ofthe charge for these various services, in 
the present year,wouid be about 18,373,0007. 
He announced the  enerousintention of the 
prince regent to relinquish 5 ,000/. of his 
income, in Cc inside ration oi the heavy pres. 
sure which weighed on the country gene- 
rally at the present moment; and of his 
official servants to give up a tenth part of 
their salaries. Ona subsequent eccasion, 
he intimated that Lord Caniden had volun- 
tar.ly proposed to hint the large emoliu- 
ments of his office of teller of the ex- 
chequer, to the sum of 2,500/. a year, pro- 
bably not more than a tenth so at it has 
lately ytelded. Various other official re- 
trench ments also "dene notified as 
either already sccomptished, or about to be 
carricd into effect, amounting to upwards 
of 50,0002. a year :—and these fir sifrurts of 
a general syste m of economy will double: 
prove only the prelude to farther te 
tions. In short, there appears, both in 
veroment and ia parliament,a sincere de- 
sire to lighten, as far as may be consistent 
with the pu ibhe safety and with justice to 
individuals, the burdens which press upon 
the community. , 


miscella- 


mave 
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132 State Prayer.— 


The following Form of Prayer and 
Phanksgiving, for the Preservation of the 
Prince Regent, was ordered to be used at 
Morning and Kvening Service, atier the 
General Thanksgiving, in all churches and 
chapels in London, on the 9th instant, and 
yn all others on the Sunday after re- 
ceived :— 


“ Merciful God, who. in compassion toa 
sinful nation, hast defeated Uie desiyns of 
desperate men, and hast protected from 
the base and barbarous of a 
lawless multitude the Regent of this Unit- 
ed Kingdom, accept our praise and thanks- 
giving; continue, we implore thee, thy 
protection of his royal person, Stield tim 
from the arrow that flieth by day, and from 
the pestilence that walketh in darkness; 
from the secret designs of treason, and 
from the madness of the people. 


ASSaulis 


s* And whilst we pray for thy mercy and 
protection, give us ¢race, O God, to per- 
ceive and know what things we ought to 
do; lest, impatient of present evils, and 
rmmindful of thy manifold goodness, we 
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seek relief where relief cannot be founc 
and abandon those never-failing sources oj 
national prosperity and happiness—obe 
dience to thy commandments, and the fear 
of thy holy Name. 


«Vhese prayers and praises we humbl) 
offer to thy Divine Majesty, in the name 
and throagh the me diation of our i.ord and 


Saviour Jesus Chiist. Amen,” 


In oue volume for 1812, p. 638, and j Ta 
that for 1814, p. 774, we have inserted 
same remarks onthe style and character oj 
our occasional prayers and thanks. 
givings, many of which appear to us to ap. 
ply to the above composition. It 1s notor: 
purpose, lowever, to enlarge on this topic, 
but mereiv to express cur regret that som 
less general expression than that of “the 
people, * had not bees employed io desir. 
nate those whose madness and folly mig + 
lead them to entertain designs hostile « 
the person ofthe prince regent. It woul 
implv a far wider prevalence ofa disloyai 
spizit than we believe to exist amone 
us. 


state 
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ANSSYERS 


We regret the Gisa pulntment which 
not being announced; but we bee ta 
should be in our hen ds before the 20th day 


, 


and Pavniinus; will appear. 
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thatthe notices, ip order to be inserted, 
bd : ! 
y uy eCacnb Morita 


S.; oe G : A ; CANI a1 ; fA, ZLA eo t TRADESMAN Ere: 3 nicer considera 
tion 
Ve should have willine!vy complied with We Weyland’s reauest to insert bis secone 
letter, had we admitted, as in the former instance, vie justice of the complaint con- 
tainedinit; but as we should feel it necessary to dispute his posittons, and that ai 
me leneth, we must deetme its nisertion, He ing of the delay in’ publishing 
nis former letter In trute. Vc ( 8 } ‘ of; tuthinkk that we were “omg iit. 
\ kindness the detay ; eexpectcd % » WHEN we | fread tie whole revics, 
he woul d have wished at tec [tO Tk is * 3 ifte rent are slit 
views of authors and reviewers 
ye stili Valin We ave on to rr tthe C5} j a | of 2 NC RLALERN VY GCARS 
both unfair anduncandid. We Hing wait Lim, at rhe same me, of any othe 
than airiendiv intention. IF will satisfaction to him, we repeat, that th 
sentiments of Cancidus on ( i Reading atiments. 
"eo Pr g & r? Pr. i i ic ‘ \ ¢ + ” 
Sg apathy? a 














